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The one great rule 
of composition is to 
speak the truth. 
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Daniel 
With B 


AUSTIN 


Governor Price Daniel re- 
minded history - conscious 
Austin observers of fighting 
governors of the past this 
week; and he prepared, fur- 
thermore, to lay em low (’em 
being the “corporation lobby- 
ists”) in weekly radio broad- 
casts starting this Sunday. 
The reactions were swift and 
acid; they came from many 
directions. Before the House 
revenue and tax committee, oil 


and gas lobbyists tore into his 
natural gas tax (story page 2). 
Speaker Waggoner Carr, himself 
cut up somewhat by the Gov- 


ernor, snapped back with open 
bitterness in Lubbock, calling 
Daniel's tax programs “inade- 


quate to meet the needs of Texas” 
and labeling as “bull’’ some of 
Daniel's charges. At week's end 
Rep. Frates Seeligson, the general 
sales tax sponsor, harked back to 
the 1958 campaign to charge Dan- 
iel with a “morally dishonest” 
statement (page 2). On the other 
hand, liberals in the legislature, 
who are presently seeking to en- 
ter into coalition with moderates 
to constitute a majority of the 
House, cheered Daniel’s unequiv- 
ocal emergence as a battler. Some 
conferred with him and found 
him receptive and prepared to go 
further if necessary. About 30 
members of the lower House, 
mostly liberals but some conserv- 


Isaacks Urges 
BA’s as Teachers 


AUSTIN 

Rep. Maud Isaacks, El Paso, was 
outraged by a letter sent teachers 
by the top brass of the Texas 
State Teachers’ Assn. attacking 
her bill to authorize for teaching 
in junior high and high schools 
any graduate of a four-year col- 
lege. She has 84 signatures on the 
bill, she said. 

The memo was signed by Vin- 
cent Miller, TSTA president; H. 
W. Stillwell, chairman, legislative 
committee; Charles Tennyson, 
executive secretary; and L. P. 
Sturgeon, director of public rela- 
tions. It said the bill would re- 





move teaching from the profes- | 
and destroy certification | 


sions 
standards, setting the profession 
back “at least 50 years.” 

“Completion of teacher educa- 
tion courses,” says Miss Isaacks’s 
bill, “shall not be made a requis- 
ite to the issuance” of provisional 
teachers’ certificates to college 
graduates. 


The author accused TSTA of 
distributing “misleading and inac- 
curate information.” She said a 
PhD with 20 years teaching higher 
mathematics cannot teach seventh 
grade arithmetic because he has 
not completed the teacher educa- 
tion courses. 

“This absurd situation exists be- 
cause junior and high school 
teachers are required to have a 
minimum of 24 hours in so-called 
courses in education. No such 
courses are required of college 
professors,” she said. 


to War 
usiness 


atives, met at mid-week to plan 
ways to jar some of Daniel's defi- 
cit-curing bills out of the revenue 
and tax committee deep freeze, 
and the next day the committee 


pussed out the first of them (page | 


2). 

Daniel began writing a state- 
ment Friday week. Conferring 
with various legislators, he would 
make notes on this point or that; 
when the statement was issued 
Monday, it was clear that he 
meant it to be a declaration of 
war. The same day he sent a let- 
ter to the revenue and tax com- 
mittee chairman advocating the 


business witnesses be pressed on | 


how much profits their companies 
pay” could be assessed. 

The Governor’s anger, accumu- 
lating for several weeks, was pre- 
cipitated into his declaration by 
Speaker Carr’s press conference 
Friday week. In this conference, 
Carr indicated he is for a “broad- 





based tax,” “thinly spread,” and 


| had kind things to say about, 
{though not open endorsement of, 
}the Strickland-Roberts “occupa- 
tion” tax on retail establishments | 


ard, Carr's Lubbock 
called a “business activities tax,’’ 
one 


poration. and person, exempting 
“all sales of food, medicine, feed, 
seed, and fertilizer.” 

In his conference, Carr de- 
fended the Strickland-Roberts tax 
|as not actually a general sales 
tax. When read from the bill, “the 
tax ... shall be collected by the 
retailer from the consumer,” Carr 





sales tax, “it’s different.” The 
Speaker said he is against a gen- 
eral sales tax. 


‘Charley Brown Tax’ 

Allen Duckworth, Dallas News 
political editor, who is apparently 
concerned that the legislature not 
pass a sales tax under some other 
name wrote that “No Mexi- 
can soldier ever yelled ‘me no 
Alemo’ at San Jacinto as loudly as 
some legislators are crying, ‘me 
no sales taxer.’ But some of those 
who repudiate a sales tax by that 
name may be willing to go along 
if it is called a Good Ol’ Charlie 
Brown tax or a Golden Rule Tax 
or something else.” 


On Monday Gov. Daniel drew 
his line. It was interesting that he 
touched most lightly on the sales 
taxes he has himself proposed, 
not even mentioning the one on 
automobiles, for which Rep. Bob 
Eckhardt proposes to substitute a 
graduated oil production tax on 
the 17 major oil companies (page 
2). The Governor's statement: 


In . carefully planned cam- 
paign to place the burden of new 
taxes on hard-pressed family bud- 
gets instead of their own booming 


made so that taxes on “ability to} 
| 


and the tax by Rep. H. J. Blanch- | 
colleague, | 


half of one percent on the} 
gross proceeds of every firm, cor- | 


insisted that as against a retail | 
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HUNTSVILLE 
Outside the barred steel 
doors of the main entrance, a 
transfer truck unloaded pris- 
oners returning from work 


acreage of Ferguson Farn 

16 caretaker inmates r but 
scheduled for 1,100 mer id the 
“new unit” for 1,500, ne 

now than budget reque 


detail. Unarmed, uniformed| 4! this strikes the visi 5 ef- 
guards looked on silently as| ficient, productive, ar 
ing. 


the prisoners, dressed in 
white, prison-made dungar- 
ees, stepped out of the truck 
and filed in through the 
steel gates. Most of the 
prisoners and their guards seemed 
to be in their middle twenties. An 
incredible number of men 
emerged from the small paneled 
truck. Overhead on the high wall, 
| a guard cradled a rifle and looked been financed to no s 
| on, casually but intently. Finally from increased 

| the last white clad figure disap-| .\+em'c industrial 

eared through the gates, the! ,. 
aed bars aaa na and the ane ee ; 
administration has 


| itself to those ancient lesting 


Since becoming dirs 
Texas Department of 
on the last day of 1 h 
gray-haired O. B. Ellis 
formed some minor 
agricultural productior 
juggling, and pr 
New wings, renovatior i even 
whole new prison 
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947 





incor 





inde F 


| truck drove away. It had all taken 
| less than 30 seconds. 


| regions of prison 
Stretching from Wynne State| >rutality, guard brut 
and the 


| Farm a couple of miles north of | Sexuality, 
‘here in the stout pines of East | Utbreaks of 
| Texas southward for over a hun- | easily frustrated and 
|dred miles to the upper Gulf hopeless. There has be 
|Coast are the farms, walls, tow- | @t Huntsville in 
|ers, barbed wire fences, cells, | ¥&@S- 

| tanks, hospital wards, and indus- | 
|trial shops that are what most 
|'Texans mean when they refer to 
| “Huntsville Prison.” For months, 


vioier ‘ 4 the 


Yet all the gain 
|cancelled out, or tt 
by one fact—in the 
years, Huntsville’s _ 
| lation has more 
| jamming the new t 
overflowing the old 
|}ing the very smoul 
| tial violence the pr 
| There is Goree State farm for | ment set out to corr 
| women; the new unit at Eastham, 
| built with money appropriated by 
the last legislature, already over- 
flowing; Wynne for the physically 
handicapped; the Segregation unit 
| for the recalcitrant; the main unit 
at Huntsville; and all the farms to 
the south—Central, Harlem, Dar- 
|rington, Clemens, Retrieve and 
| Ramsey. There are also the vast | 


| years, or a lifetime, some part of 
the barren cell interiors or fertile 
river bottoms or humming indus- 
| trial shops is home for 10,000 men 
| and women. 


Overcrowding i 
at Huntsville. It thy 
| bilitative process by ng first 
| offenders in with he 
| inals and by weaker 
pervision,  disciplir 
and control. 
“You just keer 
up in there and tI going t 





HUNTSVILLE 
Why do men commit! 


\plicity of the c 
In a calm, 


stror Ellis 


crimes? Why has the Texas clicked off other We 
prison population doubled in| have had a cult The 
the last decade? What can be |rapid urban mover nade 
done about it? |it impossible fo1 Id 


O. B. Ellis, a gray-haired, game- 


~~ | parks, playground 1ot heal- 

legged “ex-school man” who in| ee 
1 h | thy to put a farn a 
(Ee: TONS SS GHTWES OH 8) ection. Me hed he 


jnational reputation for himself | >... things to ke 


= cy ap end Texas prison out of trouble. Tod e no 
system in the process, doesn’t pre- | jobs for kids. They 10 shovel 


they are capable of anything. 
Some may slide into crime gently 
as the pressures build up. Some | derstand me, there a 
may react suddenly, violently.| women who are wor g and 
The reasons, of course, are in their! really need to work. B 
own past, their home environment, | are also those 
their relations with their parents.” |have to, They do it to raise 
Why the upsurge of crime in| family’s standard of living to 
Texas? Ellis’s answer is immedi-| more socially desirable level 


delicate to mention t important 


—working mamas 


we 


the 


De- 


ccerporate profits, Texas’s most 
powerful lobby in 20 years is 
fighting to delay every phase of 
the tax program I have submitted 
to the Legislature. 

Under its propaganda slogan of 
“broad-base”’ taxation this lobby, 

(Continued on Page 2) 


anything he knew in the country. 
He knows no one. He loses his 
identity. The easy pace, the sim- 











in the summer, it's all They 


have got to do somethir 
kids, It’s explosive 


day 


| another 


| tend to know all the answers, but lcoal, deliver gro 

he has a few succinct ideas he | papers. eee everthing ta in 
doesn't mind giving currency. | vending machin« cies 
“In general,” he says, “people | nothing to do all ey’ré 
commit crimes as a result of pres- | balls of energy. It plosive.” 
sures. Some men have a low frus- Ellis paused, ther There | 
tration point. When thwarted,|jis another important ather | 


misun-| system began taking 
f fine |September, 1957. “We put parole 
who | officers in the field in February 


tnere | 





ate. “The shift from the country|this day of plenty xuries 

to the city is the reason. It is| come necessities and necessi- 
true all over the country where/|ties become luxuries, Now, take 
the farm population is diminish-!a kid with nothing t and no 
ing. In the city, the country boy| one home until 

falls victim to the complexity of | o’clock in the evening. N super- | 
life, to changing patterns unlike | vision, just free to run wi 


they’re to add. “The tragedy is, so many 


| people won't hire an ex.” 


DL |means we have, 
those things that 1 ability—J 
‘ 


THE PRISON SYSTEM SLIPS 


blow off.” The warning, sounded 
by Ellis, before the House appro- 
priations committee last month, 
was repeated to the Observer this 
week: “Last night, we had 512 
people in what we call the Recep- 
tion Center. We have 192 cells in 
there. They're supposed to be sin- 
gle and we have two men in each. 
(The cell dimensions are 7x8x9. 
We had 128 men in the aisles. We 
have forced ventilation there 

> it's not a health problem, but 
that’s an explosive situation,” El- 


lis said. 


co 


Ellis said the growth rate meant 
that the requested new prison 
farm at Ferguson “won't take care 

the needs for one year, much 
two.” The Ferguson Farm 
would house first offenders on a 
minimum security-intensive edu- 
cation basis that Ellis feels is es- 
sential to prevent released prison- 
ers from coming back as second 
or third offenders. 


less 


The programs for prison im- 
provement and prisoner rehabili- 
tation depend partly on the pro- 
duction efficiency of the prison 
system itself. Before Ellis’s tenure 
began, the income from farming 
went into the state’s general rev- 
enue fund, and the state in turn 
appropriated all funds used to run 
Huntsville. “There was no incen- 
to produce,’ Ellis explains 

obtaining legislative per- 
mission to keep the fruits.of its 
own production, prison produc- 
tion has rocketed. Ellis hired A 
M. Frierson, an agricultural ex- 
pert from Texas A&M, and turned 
im loose to supervise the vast 
miles of prison farmland. Result: 
from 4,000 bales of cotton pro- 
duced on 7,000 acres in 1950, the 
yield rose to a maximum of 12,400 
bales on 14,770 acres in 1953. Fed- 
eral allotment cutbacks reduced 
the acreage to 6,700 acres in 1958, 

(Continued on Page 5) 


tive 


Since 





Theories on Criminality 


What can be done about it? 

“There are definite things 
prison can do, of course, though 
the corrective measures should 
start before prison. Within the 
we conduct 
educational programs. We have 
our industrial shops which pro- 
duce, and profitably, for the pri- 
son. These help, Then, when we 
get the new unit at Ferguson 
Farm, we can separate the first 


a 


|| offenders from the others. We'll 


have an intensive education pro- 
gram at Ferguson Farm.” 

An adequate parole system is 
important link in pre- 
venting the recurrence of crime, 
he said. Because of lack cf funds, 
Texas has been slow in inaugurat- 
ing a program, but a planned 
shape in 


of 1958,” Ellis says. “The main 


don't} thing about a parole system is a 


man can’t leave until he gets a 


a | job, if he’s going to have a chance 
In|to get by without stealing. You 


can't put a man out there with 
$25 and turn him loose. If he has 
a job, he keeps himself busy, stays 
out of trouble, Doesn't have to 


seven | steal to live. It takes the pressure 


off right when he’s shakiest. Re- 


? : ” 
a. And | member pressure produces crime. 


The warden had one more thing 


LG. 














Oil, Gas Industry Clobbers Daniel's 


AUSTIN 

Like Daniel before the 
lions, Price’s $20 million nat- 
ural gas bill went into the 
arena of the House revenue 
and tax committee this week, 
was roundly chewed over by 





hostile legislators, and came 


out somewhat shredded by a| but proud of our industrial citi- 


series of oratorical gladiators | zenship and the record we have 
| made in contributing to the cost 


for the oil and gas companies. 
Sponsored by Rep. George Hin- 
son (“I have not lost faith in 
the revenue and tax committee of 
this legislature, I have not lost 
faith in anybody”), the Daniel 
tax om gas severance beneficiaries 
was assaulted by lawyers repre- | 
senting Mid-Continent Oil and/| 
Gas Assn., Phillips Petroleum Co., | 
Natural Gas Pipeline Company} 
of America, Aluminum Company | 
of America, Warren Petroleum | 
Company, the Goliad Corporation, | 
and Lone Star Gas Company and | 
was defended by a spokesman for | 
the Texas Farm Bureau. 
The Farm Bureau man, C. H.| 
Devaney, was in turn subjected 
to rigorous questioning by Reps. | 
Frates Seeligson on San Antonio, | 
Pete Matthews of Yoakum, George | 
Cook of Odessa, Sam Bass of Free- 
port, and J. Edgar Wilson of 
Amarillo i 
The tax committee at week's | 
end reported out favorably its 
first measure, the “bookkeeping | 
bill” making $15 million available | 
to help retire the current deficit. 
Other parts of the Governor's 
deficit program—the franchise tax 
and the unclaimed bank accounts 
bill—remained in sub-committee. 
Hinson's bill, aimed at collect- 
ing taxes from long line gas trans- 
mission companies selling to out- 
of-state customers, was attacked as 
“vague, inconsistant, indefinite” 
and “probably unconstitutional.” 


Big Guns Fire 

F. L. Kuykendall, lawyer for | 
Lone Star Gas, said it was “not 
good statesmanship, not good eco- 
nomic thinking to impose a 43} 
percent additional tax on Texas 
companies just to get the 53 per- 
cent of the gas that is exported.” 
He said Lone Star Transmission 
Company made only $2.8 million 
profit in 1958 on a $97 million | 
investment. When committee 
member Joe Ed Winfree spec- 
ulated that earnings of a Lone 
Star subsidiary might not accu- | 
reflect Lone Star’s profit 
picture and asked for specific 
statistics on the parent company’s 
1958 earnings, Kuykendall! said he 
didn't have that information 
The gas lawyer said Hinson's 
bill was “a tax on the taking of | 
gas and at the moment that gas| 
is taken it is moving in inter- | 
state commerce and you can't do | 
that, its unconstitutional.” The 
bill provides that the “first pur- | 
chaser” of gas severed from the 
ground, defined as the “severance | 
beneficiary,” is subject to the} 
three percent of market value tax 
The measure is a variation of the |} 


rately 


1951 “gas gathering” tax that was | 
passed by the legislature but 
later declared unconstitutional as | 
a tax on interstate commerce. 

Kuykendall said the bill was! 
“all dressed up, but it’s wishful | 
thinking when you think the | 
interstate pipelines will pay this | 
tax." He offered two suggestions, 
that the bill be made to apply 
strictly to producers, or that a 
clause be inserted that if the tax 
was not constitutionally found to 
apply to pipeline companies, it 
should not apply to anybody. As 
written, the measure specifies the 
tax be paid by producers if “for 
any reason” the severance bene- 
ficiary cannot be taxed under its 
provisions. 

Mid-Continent Oil and Gas 
Agssn., the trade organization serv- 
ing as spokesman for the major 
oil companies, sent its general 
counsel and kingpin Austin lob- 





| gas companies, 


byist, Andrew Howsley, to testify 
against the bill. Citing figures 
that the industry paid $198 million 
in state taxes in 1958 in pro- 
duction, franchise, property, well 
servicing, and regulatory taxes, 
Howsley said “we of the oil and 
gas industry cannot be anything 


of good government in Texas.” 
Howsley emphasized the current 
recession in the Texas oil industry, 
“a sad plight,” and said the tax 
bill “is another attempt to hit 
the same group of Texas taxpayers 
who have been supporting a big 
part of this state government for 
many, many years.” 


In support of his measure, Hin- 
son said “I can prove there are 
a number of companies who do 
not pay one single dime of tax 
under these dedicated gas con- 
tracts.” 


reau spokesman Devaney said his 
organization had voted to endorse 
a sales tax three years ago, but 
after appointing a tax study com- 
mittee and hearing its report, the 
farmers reversed themselves and 
tuned down a sales tax by a three 
to one margin, favoring a natural 
resources tax instead. After com- 
pleting his brief remarks, De- 
vaney Tran into a storm of com- 
mittee questions. 


‘Take That’ 


Rep. Cook of Odessa asked him, 
“You boys are pretty well organ- 


ized, aren't you? Do you know 
this legislature has spent more 
time listening to your organ- 


ization’s views than it has on any- 
thing else? I understand you fel- 
lows resoluted about waste in 
government. Can you tell us 
where we can cut down on waste? 


“Tll try,” replied Devaney. 
“And how about cutting down 





Supporting Hinson, Farm Bu- 


on farm wages,” rejoined Cook, 





putting aside the microphone and 
ending the exchange. 

Rep. Bass also toyed with the 
waste in government theme as 
Reps. Seeligson and Matthews 
queried Devaney on the Farm 
Bureau’s opposition to sales taxes. 

After Devaney was excused, 
a long parade of oil and gas 
spokesmen appeared against the 
bill. B. M. Britain, representing 
the Natural Gas Pipeline Co. 
of America, spoke out against 
“small organized opposition to the 
oil industry.” Britain said “Some 
fellows who have a little associ- 
ation some place seek to inflame 
the people’s minds against com- 
panies who export gas. The gas 
business is a hazardous business. 
Many unprofitable wells are 
drilled as well as dry holes. We 
have to pay a tax on unprofitable 
wells, too. It’s a gross income tax 
without a deduction, if you please. 
The gas business has already had 
it. Be as charitable as you can 
with us.” 


Gas Bill 


Rep. Winfree, persistent in- 
quirer all session into the oil and 
gas company earnings, asked 
Britain how much money his 
company made in 1958, “I don’t 
know,” said Britain. “How much 
would it cost your company in 
taxes under this bill?” asked 
Winfree. “I don’t know, Colonel, 
I didn’t come here to bother this 
committee with statistics.” 

A long legal attack on the bill 
was delivered by W. H. Abington, 
lawyer for Texas Mid-Continent 
Oil and Gas Assn. He concluded 
“I cannot predict it will not be 
attacked as unconstitutional.” 

Hinson is scheduled to offer con- 
cluding arguments for the bill 
Monday, after which it will go 
automatically to a sub-committee. 


After six weeks of hearings, the 
committee has reported one bill 
out favorably, with amendments, 
and has not reported ten others 
on which it has held hearings. 

L.G. 








Daniel Excoriates ‘Corporate Lobby’ 


(Continued from Page 1) 
representing principally the big 
is trying to con- 
vince the legislature and the pub- 
lic that ‘ability to pay’ should no 
longer guide Texas in its taxing 
policies. 

The issue is clearly drawn as to 
whether new taxes will be levied 
on the cost of living in accord- 
ance with the ‘broad-based’ the- 
ory of the corporation lobbyists, 





Their true ‘broad-base’ objec- 
tive is to get a general sales tax, 
under that or some other name, 
saddled upon the pocketbooks of 
the housewives, salaried people, 
wage earners, old age pensioners, 
and others who spend all they 
have and all they borrow to meet 
the cost of living. 

A ‘thinly spread’ tax would not 
be missed by the 40,000 corpora- 
tions which netted over $2.5 bil- 


fighting so hard against my pro- 
posed increase in the corporation 
franchise tax? 

Some year in the distant future 
Texas may become so poor in nat- 
ural resources that a general sales 
tax or income tax will be neces- 
sary, but this is not the year. This 
year over half of our natural gas 
is being transported to 35 other 


States and two foreign countries. | 


Carr, visibly upset during the 
day by the Governor’s hardly 
oblique attack on him, responded 
somewhat tamely on a TV inter- 
view that night. He is still for a 
broad-based tax, he said; he 
thought the Governor has done a 
good job, but “These insinuations 
are not true. A tax on business is 
not a sales tax although the con- 





sumer finally pays it.” If teach- 


and the total tax collected is less ers are to get the pay raise they 


| tion to Nebraska alone. 


or upon the ‘ability to pay’ items|lion from their Texas business 
I have recommended such as nat-/| last year, but it would be a hard 
corporation franchises,| blow to the majority of the fami- 
liquor, and cigars. llies of this State whose gross 
The Texas tradition has always| earnings average less than $340 
been to levy taxes in accordance | per month. 
with ability to pay, a cardinal ‘Broad-base’ and ‘thinly spread’ 
principle of fair and just taxation | taxes reduce everyone’s purchas- 
Our state has never employed an | ing power, and family budgets al- 
income tax or general sales tax. | ready are hard to meet. It is man- 
This is one of our greatest tae ifestly unfair to tax a man in pro- 


7 — 
ural gas, 


tions for new industry and newg portion to the children he must 
residents. Only one other state.¥ support. 

Nebraska, can boast of such a fa- | A general sales tax, by what- 
vorable tax climate for both busi-| ever name, hits even the unem- 
ness and human beings, and I am! pleyed and the 225,000 old age 
this is one of our greatest attrac- pensioners, many of whom receive 
less than $60 per month. Should 
all these people be taxed in the 
same proportion as Phillips Pe- 


Gross income taxes or general 
sales taxes by any other names 





than we collect on cigarettes. are asking for, he said, it will be 
Corporation profits and bank| necessary “to bring in new peo- 
deposits are at an all time high | ple” to tax. 
This is no time to enact last re-| By Wednesday night, however, 
sort taxes on a majority of our | in Lubbock, Carr was ready to go 
nine million people whose per | further. Daniel’s tax plans were 
capita incomé is only $1,791 per | “inadequate to meet the needs of 
year. 59 Texas,” the legislature will ap- 
Daniel's letter to the tax com- | prove a “broad-based tax plan,” 
mittee the day of the hearing on | Daniel's charges that such plans 
his natural gas bill Monday after-| are gross income or sales taxes in 
noon began, “Believing that abil-| disguise are, Carr said, “bull.” 
ity to pay is one of the cardinal | “The Governor is labeling ev- 
principles and an important guide erything not included in his own 
in the levying of taxes ee -" an | tax proposals as either a sales tax 
advocated asking all the witnesses | or income tax.” he said. “Texas 
their companies’ gross receipts | needs to raise at least $150 million 
and profits - 1958. : . | more revenue annually. Daniel’s 
A lobbyist said he is going to proposals would raise no more 
mai! the letter to every major than one third of that amount.” 


political contributor if Daniel | s lati the H fl 
runs for a third term. a on o. gy _— 
concerned Carr’s political future. 








lare just as objectionable as iff troleum, which made over $90 
properly designated for what os million last year and which is 
are 

The Blanchard gross receipts 


tax on all individuals, businesses. 
clubs, and co-ops is in effect a 
gross income tax. It is so listed 
by the Texas Tax Study Senet @ Agriculture Cmsr. John 
sion, Although only % of 1% of White, charged by two ex- 
the gross receipts, this could | employees with alleged violations 
mean a tax on net income as high | °f the election code by accepting 
as 5 or 10% for those industries | Sifts from workers, testified be- 





THE WEEK IN TEXAS 


| His 79 supporters among the rep- 
| resentatives for his second term 
as speaker were at least half lib- 
erals; his encouraging a tax Dan- 
iel calls a sales tax has caused 
many of these supporters to start 
with surprise. Some members 
were comparing his position with 
that of Reuben Senterfitt, who, 
when speaker, opposed teachers’ 


@ A newspaper reported in 

Houston that the Houston 
school board's still undisclosed 
plan to desegregate includes an 
election, a survey among parents, 
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and businesses which operate on 
a small margin of profit. 

The Roberts-Strickland gross 
receipts tax on retail sales pro- 
vides that it shall be collected 
from the purchasers. Clearly it is 
a general sales tax under another 
name, and would make every re- 
tailer in Texas a tax collector for 
the state. 

How any person who professes 
to be against an income tax or 
general sales tax can be for either 
of these bills is beyond my com- 
prehension 

I am confident that the authors 
of these new bills and the 
speaker of the House will never 
support them when they realize 
the full meaning and effect upon 
the nine million people of Texas. 


'As of This Date’ 

As of this date I do not criti- 
cize any legislator who has been 
misled by the ‘broad-base’ propa- 
ganda. The term sounds fair, but 
it was coined by selfish interests 
who thought it could lead the way 
to a general sales tax, which is ac- 
tually a gross income tax on ev- 
ery person who spends all he 
makes each month. 


fore the Austin grand jury. He 
told reporters he has not received 
gifts from employees since 1954, 
when he was given a new car. 
“I prohibited gifts after that,” he 
said. He criticized publicity of the 
current charges against him. 


@ NAACP in 150-member con- 

vention in Houston resolved 
to get out more Negro voters and 
heard U. Simpson Tate, Dallas, 
urge a “broader concept of the 
word desegregation” involving 
not only schools but “commerce, 
all public facilities, recreation, 
health, public housing ...jobs and 
opportunties.” 





a transfer policy, and discretion- 
ary assignment of students asking 
for transfers. 


= Judge Lloyd Davidson of the 

court of criminal appeals 
said that two upheld convictions 
threw “more constitutional 
guarantees” out the window, in- 
cluding the right to confront an 
accuser. One of the appellants 
alleged his court-appointed attor- 
ney was incompetent. 


a Sen. Lyndon Johnson speak 
at a fund-raising dinner in 

Abilene March 28, introduci 

Sen. Mike Monroney, Okla. 
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pay raises, seemed assured of bus- 
iness support for governor, but 
was snubbed when the summer- 
time came. On the other hand, 
others said that if he passes his 
kind of tax bill, he can tell voters 
he led in solving the state’s cri- 
sis. 


It is now fairly clear that the 
sales tax forces in the House and 
Senate are prepared for a whop- 
ping tax bill. The Senate leader- 
ship has agreed to pass out the 
teachers’ pay bill, and other edu- 
cation reforms costing money 
have been advancing in commit- 
tees without serious trouble. The 
point would seem to be to run up 
the total funds appropriated and 
then call for a broad-based tax 
adequate to pay for them. This 
development, as liberal members 
point out, could cut two ways, de- 
pending on which way the coali- 
tions crumble. 


Daniel’s radio broadcasts will 
be carried on 14 stations at 1 p.m. 
Sunday. The next test for his pro- 
gram is expected to concern his 
bill to recover for the state aban- 
doned funds in various bank and 
corporation accounts. R.D. 
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Oil Tax Hearing 


AUSTIN 


With the major oil com- 
panies lying so low they did- 
n't give reasons for their op- 
position, Rep. Bob Eckhardt, 
Houston, presented the 
House revenue and tax com- 
mittee data about the Texas 
oil industry and arguments 
for his graduated oil tax on 
the top 17 producers, fielded 
one friendly and several neu- 
tral questions, and retired 
from the podium with his 
graphs and heavy tomes. 


It was a scene and a_ subject 
unfamiliar in the legislative halls, 
for the 4.6 percent oil production 
tax, applied now without respect 
to the size of the producer, has 
been as popular a subject among 
legislators (as the saying goes) as 
the illegitimate son at a family 
picnic. 


Eckhardt proposes increment- 
ally to increase the tax to five 
percent on firms producing 700,000 
to 1,000,000 barrels of oil a month; 
to six percent on production from 
one to five million barrels; and to 
seven percent on production of 
five million or more barrels a 
month. The only company which 
would fall in the highest bracket 
as of now would be Humble, an 
almost wholly owned subsidiary 
of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
Gulf Oil, the second largest Texas 
producer, would be on the line 
between six and seven percent. 
Eckhardt said none of his tax 
would fall on any Texas royalty 
owners nor on any of the 6,600 
Texas oil producers except the 17 
to 20 majors which produce 700,- 
000 or more barrels a month. 


“The tax would yield approxi- 
amtely $13,200,000, about the same 
as Gov. Daniel’s proposed sales 
tax on automobiles,” he said. “It 








e Unfamiliar Event 


produce more than half of all 
Texas production. 


“Certainly this tax would not 
be injurious to the operation of 
these companies, and considering 
their tremendous advantage from 
their oligopolistic position,” he 
was saying, when a member of 
the committee ducked at the jaw- 
breaker, “You know, it means 
monopoly with a number of peo- 
ple running it,”-he amplified, con- 
cluding that even with the tax the 
majors would be way ahead of 
the independents. “They certainly 
can bear it (the tax) more easily 
than the automobile owners of 
Texas,” he said. 


The only other document on 
concentration of Texas produc- 
tion, he said, is a 1947 thesis 
which showed that eleven of 3,300 
companies then produced more 
than half all Texas oil. “For many 
years a very small number of 
companies have produced more 
than half the Texas oil,” he said. 


Rep. Warren Cowen, Fort 
Worth, surprised the  ultra-con- 
servative committee and Eckhardt 
by asking: “Do you feel that these 
four or five major companies 
could better afford to pay this lit- 
tle old increase than a working 
man who can only afford to buy a 
car every four or five years?” “I 
didn’t understand the question,” 
Eckhardt said; Cowen repeated it 
and was not surprised to elicit 
agreement from the bill's spon- 
sor. 


“Do you think if we passed this | 
could get the | 

down?” | Rep. 
“IT would | would limit any county to nine 


little old bill we 


Governor to pull his 
'Cowen also asked. 
hope so,” Eckhardt said. 


Majors Oppose 


W.H. Abington, lobbyist for 


is proposed as an alternative to} Mid-Continent Oil and Gas Assn., 


such sales tax. It is a more equi- 
table way to raise that money.” 
“The tax is based on ability to 
pay,” he said. “It is interesting to 
note these 17 companies happen 
to be the companies whose sister 
companies and whose parent com- 
panies import 75 percent of the oil 
imports into the United States. In 
other words they are the majors.” 


‘Can Bear It’ 


Eckhardt suggested that the 
legislature should return to the 
principles of the Texans of 1876, 
who, he pointed out, wrote as Ar- 
ticle One of their Constitution of 
that year, “Perpetuities and mon- 
opolies are contrary to the princi- 
ples of free government and 
should not be allowed.” 

He read from the Federal Trade 
Commission report, “The Interna- 
tional Petroleum Cartel,” 1952, 
that the world oil market is con- 
trolled by seven companies — 
Standard of New Jersey, Standard 
of California, Socony Vacuum, 
Gulf, and Texas companies, and 
Anglo-Iranian and Royal Dutch 
Shell—which own together 65 per- 
cent of the world’s estimated 
crude oil reserves. 

His tax would fall on Texas op- 
eration of the five American com- 
panies the F.T.C. report so desig- 
nates. 

Although there are 6,600 Texas 
producers, he said, 20 of them 
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the group which represents major 
oil companies in Texas, appeared 
quietly and briefly to say that his 
chief, Andrew Howsley, wanted 
his remarks the day before 
against the natural gas tax to ap- 
ply also against the Eckhardt bill. 
“And rather than take up further 
of your time, Mr. Chairman, I 
thank you very much,” Abington 
said, and sat down. 


Eckhardt said afterwards this 
was pretty shrewd, “since it’s 
hard to find anything to say 
against the bill in principle.” 


Returning to the mike, he said 
that once “this concept of a grad- 
uated tax on ability to pay on the 
production of oil” is accepted, 
small producers could rest as- 
sured their tax rate would never 
be increased. He also 


bill's constitutionality, citing 
cases. 
Rep. Marshall Bell, San An- 


tonio, asked how much the price 
of gasoline would be increased by 
the bill. Theoretically, Eckhardt 
said, perhaps one tenth of one 
half of one percent (.00045 per- 
cent), but actually probably not at 
all, he argued, because the ma- 
jors have to meet competition 
from the companies which would 
not have to pay the higher tax. 


Rep. Frates Seeligson, San An- 
tonio, presided and asked a few 
clarifying questions but did not 
remark on the merits of the bill. 
Asked afterwards, he being an 
independent oil prcducer of afflu- 
ence himself, he said that when 
a small producer hits now, he 
sells to the majors and takes cap- 
ital gains. “I don’t think you could 
persuade the small independents 
that the way to help them is to 


tax the majors. I think we can} 


affirmed | 
“absolutely no question” about the 


ir 





{Party Registration Dealt a Blow: 


The party registration bill 
does not appear to be entirely 
dead this session, although 
Atty. Gen. Will Wilson’s de- 
cision that legislation limit- 
ing party primaries to regis- 
tered members of the party is 
unconstitutional dealt the 
plan a most serious blow. 


Wilson’s decision did not apply 
to party conventions, and Rep. 


Jamie Clements, Crockett, spon- 
sor of the legislation in the 
House, said an effort will be 


made to pass a bill limiting such 
coventions to declared party mem- 
bers. In addition, Clement has 
introduced a state constitutional 
Wilson ruled is prohibited by that 
document. 

Clements, who had said, when 
his bill was referred to Wilson, 
that he was sure Wilson would 
rule like “the fine lawyer he is,” 
told the Observer he was ex- 
tremely surprised by the de- 
cision. 

“Oh yess Did it surprise me? 
Yes! I was very surprised at the 
ruling. I had no intimation it (the 
bill) was unconstitutional, and I 
am still going to check with some 
really top lawyers, and if they 





agree there is a questior 
ask the Attorey Genera 
consider. Which of ec: e he’ll 
do if there are any i 
Clements said. 

Rep. Dean Johnston, H 
condemned Wilson's dex as 


“an excuse, not a de r He 


said a plan is afoot to get a gi 
of distinguished lawys 
sider the decision 

Wilson said in ar 
interview Oct. 24, 195 


believe in a two-part) f 


local government, and 
system, our national 
and Republicans di‘ 
doubtful value for st: 
ment, I’m really an 
a one-party system for 
ernment, more non-t 
trend ought to be to d 
policy jobs, anyway, fr 
politics.” 

In his decision on t} 
bill, Wilson ruled 

“Grave doubt aris 
validity of any act wl 
as an interference wit! 
lege of free suffrag: 
by our Constitution, 
fications of a voter 
are defined in... the (¢ 





1 | The Supreme Court of Texas in 
fa recent case clearly pointed out 


that the legislature is not author- 
ized to prescribe any other stand- 


,}ard for voters other than that of 


qualified electors as defined in 
the Constitution.” Requiring a 
prior declaration of party affili- 
ation as a condition of voting in 
a primary “is therefore unconsti- 
tutional,” his decision said. 

The decision was delivered 
March 13, the last day for free 
of legislation, but 
Clements managed to introduce 
his constitutional amendment on 
the subject the same day. 

Johnston has introduced severa! 
bills changing election laws. One 

them substitutes presidential 

gubernatorial votes in de- 
srmining precinct delegate totals 
1 presidential convention rounds. 
Another tightens the method of 
checking voters at election boxes 
but does not require them to sign 
names, as the Houston Post 
has advocated. Yet another makes 
t easier to obtain poll watchers, 
so that, for example, ten suspici- 
gus voters can obtain a poll 

atcher the day of an election 
by signing a petition. 


C 


tneir 





Country Boys — Knives 


AUSTIN 
Should legislators represent 


people or land areas? Over this | 


issue the House of Representa- 


|} main committee. W1! 


McDonald, Fort W 
reccmmit the bill, | 
35. One hundred 


| tives this wek was joined in an| quired in the House 


emotional city-country fight that | amendment to popul 


raised the most 


legislature. 


A constitutional amendment by 
Will Ehrle of Childress 


| representatives and one senator. 
| Harris County has eight repre- 


} 


| 


sentatives now, 


| 1960 Harris County will be en- 








titled to twelve, and were repre- 
sentation proportional, 
entitled to about 20. As of now no 


county may have more than seven | 


representatives except for one 
more for each 100,000 people over 
700,000—a 1936 
which the rural areas prevent the 
cities from being felt in the legis- 
lature in proportion to their popu- 
lation. ' 


fundamental } 
| questions about control of the | the appearance of 
| the country 
land San Antonio- 
| Bob Hughes, 


Dallas seven; by | Houston. 


| big-city 


|more proportional 
would be | 





innovation with | 
y | began late in the 


| fort to stay the arn 


| dicated 


One novelty in tl 


position 
Johns 
Seeligson, Vallanc« 
These votes would bé 
explain except in tert 
ity to the liberal « 
since tl 
represent 
in the legislature fo 
Rep. Joe Burkett 
active for the Ehr! 
which caught big « 
by surprise. C 


| sage. Sen. Baker, H 


Reps Don Kenna! 


a three - minute subcommittee | duced a measure tl 


hearing during a_ recess of the! eprenS on 





a tI pasis 


without any limits about single 
“The people living in the 
13 largest counties have only half 
about how their 

is run as the 


5 
counties. 


much to say 
state government 


people living in the rest of the 
state,” they said. “This means 

Texans living in the big city 
counties are second class citizens.” 
Rep. Johnston has introduced a 


measure; Sen. Baker pro- 
Harris County have two 


similar 
poses 
nators. 

Rep. James Turman, Gober, put 
the country case simply: “If we're 
going to out-vote the big city boys 
we've got to do it now.” Ehrle 
aid any city area can be “effect- 
ively served’’ by nine representa- 
tives and one senator. 

Rep. Bob Eckhardt asked Ehrle 
if, since he proposed no county 
have more than 9/150ths of the 
House, their tax payments might 
also be limited to 9/150ths of the 
revenue. “Of course not,” 


oc 


state 


it would b iit to|Ehrle said. Rep. Charles Whitfield 
| stop in the Senate 
The Ehrle amendment came | 


out of House committee 10-6 after | and Bob Wheeler 


of Houston said Houstonians pay 
23 percent of the state’s taxes. 
“That’s what the Boston Tea Party 
was all about,” said Rep. Joe Ed 
Winfree, Houston. 





Of Railroads, Enterprise and Cake 


AUSTIN 


Chief Austin railroad lob- 
byist Kenneth McCalla said 
his clients cannot agree to let 
the Railroad Commission de- 
cide whether to cut out pas- 
senger train runs according to 
“public convenience” because 
the commission probably 
would not let the railroads 
discontinue any more of them 
by that standard. 

McCalla told a House 
mittee considering Rep. 
Miller’s bill to give the Com- 
mission such authority that “at 
least 103” passenger train runs 
have been discontinued in Texas 
under present law which re- 
quires the commission to let the 
trains be dropped on a showing 
by the railroads they lose money 
on the passenger part of the ser- 
vice in question, 

He ran into hostile questioning 
from representatives who said 
that the state agency could be 
trusted to make reasonable de- 
cisions on when public conveni- 


Com- 
Clyde 


'ence requires a passenger train. 


Miller’s bill would give the com- 


| mission such authority only when 


the last passenger schedule over 


find some other way to help the!a given route is being challenged 


independents,’’ he said. 


R.D. | by a 


railroad. 


| Asked how 





he co a 
standard of publ 
McCalla said, “Hov public 
and how much cor He 
Said 
this authority, 


been able to take off the 


103 trains disconti: 
“I've got some 
in the members of Railroad 
Commission. I don’t t they’d 
be unfair to the railroad Rep 
Bill Kilgarlin, Houst nid. “You 
don’t?” McCalla eye- 
brows raised. “We j it me 
on that spot. I’ve vork 

with those people 

Rep. Charles Ba Borger, 
ripped into McCalla He said 
the railroads made r f 
passengers, and t 
relative who had 
hours in Clovis, New Mexico 
during what was supposed t 
30-minute rest stop. Not t 
McCalla replied. Evidence of 


» 


eleven 


be a 


a) 
pitas 


neg 

ligence, Ballman rejoined 
Eallman said the ticket office 
at the train statior ngress 
and Third in Austin would be 
shut up that after would 


it not?” “No train going through. 
Nobody to buy tickets, Y want 
’em to sit around and play gin 
rummy?” McCalla answered 


if the comn id had 


| wanted 


|and how much convenience,” 





Ballman accused the railroads o 
adding in costs other than passen- 
ger service costs in computing 
passenger losses to accomplish 
passenger train discontinuences. 
Rep. Jimmy Day, Brookshire, 
said McCalla ought not be per- 
secuted, but McCalla said “If 
Charley's enjoying it, let him go.” 

Day brought out that M-K-T 
is “on the verge of bankruptcy.’ 
Wade Spilman, McAllen, 
to know how a state 
could decide objectively 
public convenience is. “I 
know how much public 
Mc- 
Calla repeated. Business ought not 
be required to operate at a loss 
he maintained. “I just think that’s 
just a part of our free enterprise 
system.” 

Closing, McCalla said, “Let me 
be honest with you. I sing the 
song of him whose cake I eat, 
and my views may be biased a 
little bit, My views are the views 
of those who have retained me 
for 15 years.” 

The railroad brotherhoods 
supporting the Miller bill. 


Rep. 
agency 


what 
don’t 


are 
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THREE CLICHES 
AND THE 
NATURAL GAS TAX 


AUSTIN 

Any tax collected from a company 
on anything but its net profit can be 
passed on to the company’s customers 
as easily as any other increase in the 
company’s operating costs. Only when 
higher prices would decrease net pro- 
fit, or when prices are regulated and 
the government refuses to let them be 
increased, is it reasonable to expect a 
profit-motivated business to accept 
such taxes as_ reductions in profit. 
This is perfectly obvious, yet since 
1951 liberals in the Texas legislature 
have been opening their veins for a 
tax on the production of the natural 
gas companies. It is saddening to say: 
still, ‘all these years they have been 
bleeding for one of the consumer 
taxes they are supposed to abhor. 
Why? Because the really intelligent 
taxes have been beyond the possibili- 
ties, because the liberals, as politicians, 
knew that the natural gas tax could be 
passed while the personal or corporate 
income tax, or graduated resources 
taxes, could not even be discussed in 
public. 

This session, for the first time in 
lecades, various legislators have in- 
troduced truly progressive taxes. 
Reps. McGregor and Jamison have a 
personal income tax which they intend 
to fall heaviest on well-to-do taxpay- 


ing the poorest consumers, by sup- 
porting the flat natural gas tax? For 
to that extent they are doing wrong— 
adding to pressures against consump- 
tion in a country in which the basic 
economic situation is too much wealth 
for a few and too little buving power 
among many millions. We asked three 
people about this: Rep. Hinson, Min- 
eola, the Governor's natural gas tax 
sponsor in the House; Rep. Hughes, 
Sherman, who helped pass the gas tax 
in 1951; and Rep. Eckhardt, Houston, 
who has the graduated natural re- 
source tax bills. We respect them each 
very much and therefore what they 
say. 

“After reviewing the financial 
statements for most of the 300-odd 
natural gas companies operating in 
and out of Texas,” Hinson said, “I do 
not find one company that couldn't 
very easily absorb this little three- 
tenths of one cent per thousand cubic 
feet tax that I propose, without pass- 
ing it on to any consumer. But if they 
are granted permission (by regulatory 
agencies ) to pass it on, not one Texas 
homeowner would pay more than 
eight cents more a month on the gas 
bill, and for every eight cents in the 
state, another nine cents would be paid 
outside the state.” 

Would they get permission to make 





ers not now paying their share. Rep 
Johnston has a graduated tax on net 
company profits, which would go a 
long way toward equalizing the busi- 
ness tax burden by taxing for the first 
time many big manufacturing and 
chemical companies. Rep. Eckhardt, 
addressing the fact that the largest oil 
and gas companies already charge all 
the traffic will bear and have huge 
profit margins and would therefore be 
more likely to accept new state taxes 
as cuts in profits, has offered gradu- 
ated taxes on the 17 major oil com- 
panies and on dedicated gas contracts 
in ratio to their profitability. Every 
one of these taxes is preferable to a 
flat natural gas production tax in- 
crease, because each of them will be 
paid in some proportion to ability to 
pay, while the flat gas tax will be 
paid mostly by consumers regardless 
of ability to pay. 

It is still true this session, however, 
that intelligent progressive taxes are 
unlikely to pass. Perhaps they will 
have a chance in a special session, just 
as the general sales tax will then, but 
meantime the practical issue is Seelig- 
son’s sales tax versus Daniel’s gas tax 
(with many important variations). 


To WHAT EXTENT are 


the liberals taxing consumers, includ- 


the consumers pay the tax? 

“T think they could, yes, I think 
they could get permission,” Hinson 
said. “Of course they’re going to get 
permission to pass it on. There isn't 
any use in trying to sell it on any other 
basis. But it’s a mighty good bargain 
for the people of Texas, to get every 
tax dollar we pay more than matched 
by one outside the state.” 






AP RE 
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Hinson, then, admits this 1s a con- 
sumer tax but defends it because non- 
Texas consumers pay about half of it. 
Consumers are consumers. whether 
they are Texans or Pennsylvanians. 
A rose by any other name. 

“People in Michigan send automo- 
biles down here, they will always 
make cars and send ther: down here, 
and Texas people will pay taxes from 
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now on to those people,” Hughes said. 
“We're sending to other states a re- 
source that sooner or later we're go- 
ing to run out of.” 

Hughes remembered that in 1951, 
the vice president of a major pipeline 
company testified that as soon as the 
Texas natural gas is gone, “they’re 
just going to reverse the flow on the 
pipes and send us back synthetic coal 
gas.” Recalling railroad freight ra’. 
discrimination in the past, Hugt 
said, “You can imagine what that will 
mean.” 

“We're sending up something that 
really is depleting,” he said. “We're 
iaking it right out of the soil of the 
state. Can you imagine what the peo- 
ple would say if we took tons of our 
topsoil and shipped it to other states, 
without collecting a tax on it? It’s ex- 
actly the same thing with natural gas.” 

Hughes argues in effect that since 
they’re gigging our people, we might 
as well gig their people. No one can 
deny that this has been one of the few 
rules the states have followed in their 
tax systems. But two wrongs. 


ECKHARDT BELIEVES 


that ‘“‘to a certain extent all taxes are 








consumer taxes,” but that this is more 
true of the flat natural gas tax than 
his tax on oil because the oil tax would 
not fall on companies with little 
spread between cost and profits nor 
on companies which can_ get almost 
automatic price increases from gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Furthermore, Eckhardt maintains, 
regulatory agencies like the Federal 
Power Commission do not have exact 
control over gas company books; a 
big pipeline company largely controls 
its own accounting and juggles mat- 
ters to attain extreme profitability. 
Therefore, he says, any exact passing 
on of a new tax is unlikely. 
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Eckhardt also believes it is not al- 
together a question of passing the 
taxes on to consumers. “What are the 
equities of the situation in which a 
particular area is having its resources 
depleted? And you also have to ask, 
what is the ratio between that deple- 
tion and the average earnings of the 
people living in the area?” In some 
manufacturing areas, for instance, he 
said, there is no depletion of resources 
wealth: Northeast mills use very little 
water power, Pennsylvania factories 
use very little coal. 

“There’s a justification for a kind 
of a public depletion allowance where 
resources are depleted, aside from the 
question of whether it is passed on, 
because it establishes an equitable re- 
lationship between the people of one 
state and the people of another,” he 
said, 

Isn’t this provincial? “Venezuela 
would be stupid and unpatriotic if it 
did not levy a high tax on oil leaving 
Venezuela,” he responded. “In a sense 
this is provincial, but it has a real eco- 
nomic justification. If it isn’t done, 
areas most rich in resources, by tend- 
ing to drive out manufacturing, can 
have poorer people than areas less 
rich.” 

Then the fact that Texas is rela- 
tively behind in public services justi- 
fies soaking consumers in the East? 

“Well, I think so!” Eckhardt said. 

The idea of balancing the well-be- 
ing of the people of one area against 
the well-being of the people of an- 
other area is philosophically stirring; 
this, after all, is what we hope to do, 
in the long run, in world affairs. 

But to attain this goal one does not 
need to resort to unsound taxes. Eck- 
hardt’s own oil and gas taxes on the 
biggest companies, and Johnston’s 
profits tax on out-of-state companies 
doing business in Texas, acquire for 
public purposes in Texas funds from 
the North and East without taxing 
plain consumers in the North and East 
and West who need new shoes for the 
children in school just as much as 
Texas people do. Ends do not always 
justify. 

The flat natural gas tax is a con- 
sumer tax which is only a little less 
regressive than a direct sales tax and 
whose passage will be one more re- 
mark upon the fact that politics has 
more to do with “can do” than with 
“should do.” R.D 
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A BONUS OF CRISIS FROM PRICE 


AUSTIN 

It was not a good week for Stand- 
ard of New Jersey, for Magnolia, for 
their Texas front organization, Mid- 
Continent Oil and Gas Assn., or the 
other oil and gas giants that have 
been calling the shots in these parts 
since before this reporter was born. 

The Governor hit them where they 
lived and as a result, before the 56th 
Legislature is history we'll all know 
a lot more about the inner workings of 
Price Daniel, 181 legislators, and an 
uncounted number of lobbyists, petrol 
variety. 

The Governor’s blast at the oil in- 
dustry and the sales taxers in the 
Carr-appointed House tax committee 
has suddenly earned him the wide- 
spread but so far silent respect of the 
working Capitol press corps. If the 
Governor means what he says, and 
some of his supporters do swear 
that he does, this 1959 legislature is 
going to slug its way to the kind of 
crisis and resolution that not only 
clarifies political lines but tests indi- 
vidual integrity on a wholesale basis. 

Laying aside for the moment the 
question to what extent the conserva- 
tive Legislative Budget Board’s “bare 
bones” recommendations mean inade- 
quate schools, hospitals, correctional 
institutions, et al; laying aside to what 
extent the governor’s budget applies a 
too-thin layer of lean meat to the 
bones; the showdown on _ taxes to 
meet any budget is going to strip our 
lawmakers down to their naked con- 
victions. It’s just getting so there isn’t 
anyplace to hide. Newspapermen who 
are used to years of the old song and 
dance that passes for one-party con- 
servative politics in Texas are looking 





on with wry anticipation. The pros- 
pect of reporting what Representative 
Whoozit says—and knowing that for 
once the statement may in general cor- 
respond to what he really thinks—is 
so new to Texas newspapermen that 
for the first time in memory there is 
a possibility of news stories bearing a 
more than passing similarity to the 
real meaning of the event being re- 
ported. Newsmen can’t, after all, in- 
vent news, they have to quote what 
was actually said, and if the legislative 
process is so obscure that the state- 
ments don’t reflect light on the actual 
meaning of the news, the resulting 


stories don’t either. But in the frantic 
developing on the 
there is not 


infighting now 
sales-vs-natural gas tax, 


DANIEL’S Monday stat 
ment draws the lines clearly, begin 
ning with the first two sentences: “Ir 
a carefully planned campaign to place 
the burden of new taxes on hard 
pressed family budgets instead 
their own booming corporate profit 
Texas’s most powerful lobby in 
years is fighting to delay every phi 
of the tax program I have subm 
to the Legislature. Under its proj 
ganda slogan of ‘broad-based’ taxat 
this lobby, representing principally 
big gas companies, is trying to con 
vince the legislature and the publ 
that ‘ability to, pay’ should no lor 
guide Texas in its taxing policies.” 


)/ 


The temptation immediately 





going to be much room for the kind of 
subtleties that obscure meaning. You- 
’re either for a sales tax or you're not. 
You either want to tax Standard of 
New Jersey or you want to soak the 
Texans. It’s just that simple. 

All of which constitutes, if you will, 
the bonus of crisis. And parliamentary 
crisis we are headed for (always with 
the proviso that the Governor. means 
what he says). 


LAND 
cit nO 
TAK 








Government Issue 


MARSHALL 

There is a crudeness in the efforts 
of Sen. Johnson to plant a column 
from the Bryan Daily Eagle in 
weekly papers that is not often en- 
countered in his oily manipulations. 
By a letter of February 27, 1959, the 
city editor of the Bryan Daily Eagle 
circularized editors of small weeklies 
in Texas in an effort to gain publi- 
cation of comments on a Texas poll 
that had been mentioned in a column 
in the Eagle. The communication was 
on the letterhead of the Bryan Daily 
Eagle, but although the hand was that 
of Esau, the voice was distinctly that 
of Jacob. So Jacoby, in fact, the letter 
came from one of Sen. Johnson’s typ- 
ing machines that produces his baby 
blue Newsletter, as was apparent 
from comparison. 

One of the more interesting facets 
of the enterprise, however, rests in 
examination of the watermark on the 
paper on which was reproduced the 
proposed column, “Your Town and 
Mine.” Unmistakably it showed the 
American spread eagle with a star 
above his head and was identical, 
feather for feather, with the water- 
mark on the letterhead used by Sen. 
Johnson in communicating with the 
faithful. It took a bit of doing, with 
false whiskers and blue goggles, to lo- 
cate the letter, but be assured the eagle 
spreads alike in each watermark. 

“And,” one sentence of the column 
reads, “looking to 1960, the same 
cross sampling (of the poll) shows 

hat is already known: The Senate 
majority leader ranks far ahead of 
others prominently mentioned on the 
national scene.” 

Sunday news releases arouse justi- 
fiable curiosity as to whom the Texas 
Senator wishes to rank with or far 
ahead of. The Congressional Quar- 
terly puts him to bed with Walter 
Reuther and Hubert H. Humphrey of 


through the efforts of 
Rowe, Jr., almost charac- 
terized as a personal envoy of Sen. 
Johnson to Minnesota. Sen. Humph- 
rey seems willing to share the blanket 
with a grin, as quoted from the Con- 
gressional Record: “Well, I don’t 
know what kind of implication you 
want to draw — Rowe’s backing 
of Humphrey), but you know he is a 
close friend of Lyndon’s, and — 
has said all along he would not be 
candidate.” 

A soothsayer did not have to be re- 
tained to tell us that the bedding down 
of Lyndon and Walter Reuther would 
not be greeted with universal acclaim 
throughout Texas. Lyndon’s chief 
journalistic booster, the Dallas Morn- 
ing News, refused to Jet the ink dry 
on the Quarterly report without a de- 
fense by its correspondent designated 
to be Lyndon’s apologist. It was a 
masterpiece in “Now you see it and 
now you don’t” writing. First, John- 
son really means he does not want to 
be the nominee, but then again, the 


Minnesota 
James H. 


major significance of his relations 
with Humphrey, Kennedy, and Sy- 
mington is that they individually 


would probably be inclined to swing 
their convention votes to him if their 
own chances became hopeless. So, 
therefore, Johnson could not be for 
Humphrey, because he would offend 
others who may help in getting him 
the nomination he does not want. 

The true key to the piece is that the 
Dallas News knows Johnson is safe 
according to its standards and would 
mistrust any other candidate that the 
Democratic Party might bring for- 
ward. 


“And looking to 1960 ...”, how did 
the Bryan Daily Eagle find itself cir- 
culated on the wings of the American 
eagle watermark ? 

FRANKLIN JONES 
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to ask the Governor when “ability t 


pay’ EVER guided the taxing pol 
icies in our state. Pardon the ur 
preciative digression. In _ other 
spects, the Governor is quite expli 
“booming corporate profits 

fully planned campaign ... proj 
ganda slogan of ‘broad-base’ taxat 
—these phrases get awfully clo 
what legisle ators are fond of oul 
the meat in the cocoanut. 


Daniel’s words merely accurat 
describe a situation that even t 
House doorkeeper knows quite t! 
oughly. It’s just that legislators dor 
often get accurate descriptions, pub 
licly like this, out in print where eve: 
Mrs. Zilch down at the-cross-road 
can read it. After all, Mrs. Zilch « 
vote, and this manifestly casts a ne\ 
light (or pall) over the situation. 


On page two of the Governor 
lengthy war whoop comes the stat 
ment, “As of this date, I do not crit 
cize any legislator who has been mis 


led by the ‘broad base’ propagan 
The term sounds fair, but 
coined by selfish interests w! 


thought it could lead the way to a ger 
eral sales tax which is actually a gr 
income tax on every person wl! 
spends all he makes each month.” 


He does not criticize “as of 
date.”” That’s the nearest thing to 
tossed gauntlet from the Governor’ 
Mansion in a long, long, long time. 


The Governor’s statement is simp! 
filled with unpleasant facts. Witne 
this: “the ‘broad-base’ objective 1 
get a general sales tax, under that 





some other name, saddled upon tl! 
pocketbooks of the housewives, salar 
ied people, wage earners ...”’ Or this 
A “thinly spread tax would not 
missed by the 40,000 corporatior 
which netted over $2.5 billion fror 
their Texas business last year, but 
would be a hard blow to the majorit 
of the families of this state whos¢ 
gross earnings average less than $340 
per month .... It is manifestly unf 
to tax a man in proportion to the chil 
dren he must support.” 


Before he was done, Daniel specif 
cally targeted the Speaker of 
House and Phillips Petroleum, “which 
made over $90 million last year and 
which is fighting so hard against my 
proposed increase in the corporation 
franchise tax.” 


It is too early to assay the actual 


aly 


wint out the 


DANIEL 


all this. It’s potential mean 
shtemingly clear to oil and 
who have already begun 

a —_ through their law- 
ee fore the tax commit 
night be noted, they arc 

to a drum-fire of counter- 
ing from Rep. Joe Ed 
iis is carrying the ball for 
v's corporate franchise 
\ndrew Howsley of Mid 
Oil and Gas, to J. H. Fos- 
il] Petroleum, to B. M 
tural Gas Pipeline Com- 
‘rica, to F. L. Kuyken- 
- Star Gas—Col. Winfree 
e question: ““How much 
ur company make last 


1 embarrassing ques stion. The 
not too edifying. Hows- 
lon’t know.” Kirkendall: 
Transmission Co. (subsid- 
Star Gas) “made $2.8 

ear ... I don’t know how 
parent company made.” 
lon’t know how much 
how much this bill would 
mpany in taxes. I didn’t 
to bother this committee 


” 


tice 
L 


$0 THE BATTLE is on. 
ernor’s stock will doubtless 
in the Republican press in 
itio to its upward swing 
imoner folk. The ink was 
on the Governor’s press 
efore the Austin American 
engthy reply asking, 
ler prc “Is it justice to 
he least-politically potent 
f a population, such as ci- 
rs-and whisky drinkers, and 
em the expense of caring for 
xas’s needs when many, or 
those occasioning the needs 
e burden?” The paper went 
“golden opportun- 
»vernor and the legislature 
ing to prepare the tax struc- 
present and future needs and 
that the citizens of the state 
more leadership than they’ve 
tting at the state level.” 


up in Bartlesville, Okla., the 

of Phillips Petroleum ad- 

the oil and gas industry 
rporations” cannot absorb fur- 
increases because the profit 
is becoming “dangerously 
statement contained a tol- 
jount of statistics but not, 
ately, the most pertinent one, 

profit Phillips made last 


_ 


utter, that statistic and several 


thers will be bouncing 


news stories before long. 
going to be a long, sticky 






9%. 


is done, 


battle 
consciences are going to be 
1 host of lobbyists are go- 


before the 


rn record retainers, once 
the proviso that the Gov- 
lrawn his line and intends 
behind it and fight. 


Man Oil is powerful, he has 
f lucre which stuff has never 
ibility in Austin. He may yet 
ith his boodle intact, trailing 
of sales taxes for the citi- 


to juggle. But he has lost his 


to do it quietly, as in days of 
he battle is open. 


L.G. 
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CROSSROAD PRISON 


(Continued from Page 1) | 
but the system still managed to 
produce 8,700 bales—double the 
1950 production on less land. “We 
would have done even better in 
58,” says Ellis’s deputy R. C. 
Jones, “but the September floods 
ruined 3,000 bales. We actually 
made the crop and couldn't har- 
vest it.” The loss cost the prison 
system $600,000 that was ticketed 
for capital improvements. 


The system is in the hog and 
cattle business up to its ears—10,- 
400 stocker cattle and 11,400 hogs, 
over $1 million in meat on the 
hoof. By maximum use of its cap- 
tive labor supply, the prison man- 
agement has been able to pour 
over $5 million in farm income 
into capital improvements to help 
stem overcrowding, at the same 
time operating the overall system 
at less cost per man than in all 
the states save two. (Only Missis- | 
sippi and Arkansas, both of which 
use prisoners as guards, have a 
lower cost per day than the Texas 
figure of 96.2 cents per inmate 
By comparison, Massachusetts 
spends $6.68, Connecticutt $6.25, 
and there are nine states whose | 
per day cost is above $4 per in- 
mate. 10 states above $3, and 14} 
more above $2.) 





In 1959, however, the prison sys- 
tem is at the point of no return. 


As of now, 8,500 is the maxi- 
mum number of prisoners we can 
keep productive. We're way over 
that now and growing every day,” | 
Jones said. 


Breeding Crime 
Overcrowding in the state 
prison system contains, as Ellis | 
told the legislature, the seeds of 
potential riot. There is yet an- 
other consideration, as Ellis told 
the Observer: the flood of pris-| 
oners has inundated the gains in/| 
rehabilitative programs to turn | 
out parolees who are a good bet 
to go straight and not return as 
second or third offenders. Over- 
crowding is breeding crime 


The Department of Corrections | 
and the prisoners have addressed 
problem. At no cost to the 
state, the productivity in the 
Huntsville farms and shops has 
been increased from 100 to 200 
per cent, providing over $5 mil- 
capital improvements 


| 


th 
ine 


ion for 


The system produced twice as 
much cotton, on less acreage, last 
year than in 1950 and dollar re- 
turns have been boosted in shops 
producing shoes, textiles, license 
plates, and other goods. This in- 
come, augmented by legislative 
appropriations, has permitted the 
system almost to double its capa- 
city since Ellis took over as di- 
rector in 1948. 

Although room for 3,958 inmates 
has been added, the prison popu- 
lation has increased 5,735. Today 
the prison system, built for 8,316, 
bulges with 10,809; the excess of 
new inmates over parolees is now 
mounting at the rate of 1,200 a 


year. There is literally no place to} 
|} put them 


The two new prison 
units requested by Ellis in his bi- 
ennial budget will not ease the 
situation, he says, but will per- 
mit the system to maintain the 
present level of overcrowding. “If 
they gave us everything we asked 
for, we could fill them today, 
even if it were possible to build 
them in one day,” Ellis says. 
Teeming tanks and cells make 
the corrective and rehabilitative 


| o 
| process more difficult and weak- 


en the actual control and discip- 
line over the prisoners. This con- 


tributes not only to perversion 
| but domination of inmates by 
more aggressive prisoners. “We 


keep a sharp eye for the strong 
ones and the weak ones,” says the 
warden. “But this is a negative 


| accomplishment, keeping a situa- 


tion from getting worse. What is 
needed are positive accomplish- 
ments, helping a man get hold of 
himself, finding the right work 
for him so he can get on his feet 
before he gets out of here. Over- 
crowding thwarts this.” In a calm, 
logical manner, Ellis went on to 
explain his efforts to modernize 
the prison system staff with psy- 
chiatrists, psychologists, and so- 


| ciologists. “We need them for the 
|same reason a hospital does, we 
have sick people in prison. Every- | 


body has a cracking point if you 
screw the lid down tight enough. 
There is a level, which we call 
10rmal, and another, say abnor- 
mal. Men in prison have a lower 
frustration point than what 
call normal. We need professional 
men, psychiatrists and_ sociolo- 
tell us where a man’s 
so we can shape the work 


we 


to 


gists, 
point is, 


accordingly, help him get a hold); 


on himself.” 


|The New Units 

Ellis is pitching hard for legis- 
lative appropriations to fight the 
| dual battle of productivity and 
| rehabilitation. Ferguson Farm (to 
house 1,000 minimum security in- 
| mates) would cost $4 million. The 
| second requested unit is to be lo- 
| cated on 8300 acres of farm ,land 
| that Ellis wants to buy. The land 
| will cost $1.2 million and the 
buildings $3 million. Some of the 
money, but not all of it, can be 
| raised by sale of prison land, 660 
lacres of which are located 
| within the city limits of Houston 
| and are quite valuable. The Legis- 
| lative Budget Board turned down 


| 


| the request for the “new unit” in 
| the next biennium on the ground 
the exact amount of money 
|needed wasn't known and could- 
n't be known until Ellis first sold 
his prison-owned land. The Gov- 
ernor’s budget carried recommen- 
dations for both units. 


Just before last week’s House 
deadline on the filing of new bills, 
Rep. Jamie Clements of Crockett 





introduced measures transferring 
title of Blue Ridge farm from the } 
prison system te the state and ap- | 
propriating, in exchange, $1,250,- 
000 needed to purchase the 8,300 | 
acres of farm land for the new 
unit. If the House appropriations 
committee does not include the 
new unit in its budget, Clements’s | 
measure—as a single shot appro- 
priation bill—must await House 
passage of the general appropria- 
tion bill and the taxes to pay for 


it 


Both the Governor and the Leg- | 
|islative Budget Board approved | 
Ellis’s requested $250,000 for an/| 
industrial building at the Wynne | 
|Farm for the physically handi- | 
capped to manufacture brooms, 
mops, mattresses, and garments. | 
None of the 1,132 inmates at| 
Wynne (capacity 600) are now| 
being “worked.” 

How has Ellis prevented any 
major trouble? “We've been lucky | 
for one thing,” he said. “The good | 


LAMAR TECH FIRINGS 
AND STANDARDS 


BEAUMONT 


Poor student work on a 
large scale has caused offi- 
cials at Lamar State College 
to instigate a study-analysis 
of the school which in turn 
caused a flareup among fac- 
ulty members and the dismis- 
sal of one full professor of 
history. 

The Observer interviewed the 
professor, Dr. Merrill Rippy, and 
the college president, Dr F. L. 
McDonald, to amplify published 
reports concerning 40 to 44 per 
cent unsatisfactory work in fresh- 
man courses, reduced work loads, 
physical education instructors 
teaching history, classrooms of 
85 students, and a faculty meet- 
ing in which three to six instruc- 
tors walked out in protest. 

MacDonald acknowledged 
administration had become con- 
cerned about 44 per cent poor 
work among freshmen math and 
science students and 40 per cent 
poor work in freshman English 
and had started an analysis lead- 
ing toward possible academic 
adjustments. He said of 3,259 stu- 
dents enrolled in science and 
mathematics, 1,433 were currently 
scholastically unsatisfactory, and 
of 1,150 English students, 454 did 


| unsatisfactory work (grades less 


than C). He 
by Rippy that the school had 
sought to lower reading require- 
ments and “ease up” on grading 


'in an effort to stem the flow of 


failures. He at first denied but 
later said “I'd better not say for 
sure” that the dean of the college 
had talked to the faculty about 
state funds the college was losing 
through students dropping out of 
school. He denied he had told 
Rippy—as stated by Rippy to the 
Observer—that “you are a good 


| teacher, you will get another job; 


you belong to the classical school 
like they have at the University 
of Texas where professors run 


Lord has been with us. And there | the departments. I'm not going to 
are a couple of things on our side | have that here.” 


that work for good morale. The 
men know we're building as fast 
as we can. They can see the evi- 


Rippy’s dismissal came in the 


| form of a letter that his contract 


dence, the new buildings. We said | would not be renewed, in which 


produce and you'll get the bene- | 


| McDonald told him, “I find your 


fit. They did and we did. The men| W@!king out of a faculty meeting 


| 


are all right when they think} 
they're getting a fair shake.” L. G. | 





Hospitals Then and Maybe Now 


NEW WAVERLY 

A lot is being said these days 
about hospitals. I am for hospitals. | 
I think they are wonderful. But 
I suppose it was not always so 

There is the history of the doc- 
tor who was very much disturbed | 
at the maternity and infancy | 
death rate. He was the first to 
have the idea it would be a good 
thing for doctors handling mater- 
nity cases to wash their hands. 
Radical. He was abused for it. | 
But he was stubborn. He put a/| 
wash pan of water at the door of | 
the maternity ward. Read that | 
beok; it will make your hair stand | 
m end. Women used to beg to be 
allowed to have their babies in| 
the gutter in the street. They | 
more often survived. 

I wasn't born in a hospital. It | 
simply wasn't done in those days. | 
So my first experience was for a/| 
simple matter and I chose to have 
it in a Catholic institution. The 
usual Job’s comforters went with 
me to the room and there beheld 
a crucifix at the head of my bed— 
and bewailed its presence. I had 
not noticed it, but I came out 
from under the ether weeping bit- 
terly over the suffering of my 
Lord and demanding that my doc- 
tor should ease His pain. Instead 
he eased mine so as to get back 
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his finger from the hold I had on 
it 

The same Job's comforter re- 
lated to me the story of a patient 
whose feet were so badly burned 
by an electric pad that she would 
never walk again. So the next 


time I rose to the surface of cons- 


ciousness I heard myself saying, 
with hypocritical gentleness, “... 
please, please take that hot pad 
away from my feet.” 

After a few years I had to go 
again for another simple matter 
and that time I learned to say 
about pain, “It will pass.” I cannot 
say how valuable that has been to 
me as the years have gone by. 
Pain, sorrow, disappointment 
they come to all of us. 


Next I had the measles. It was 
midwinter. Awful. It was my first 
Washington visit. It was during 
World War I. It was not tactful to 
have the measles in the middle of 
a war meeting. I was hastily but 
firmly removed to Garfield Hos- 
pital, a bleak affair with one wing 
for contagious miscreants. There 
were a good many nurses to look 
after us until night came on 
moonlighted and bitter, bitter 
cold. So all the nurses stole out 
and went tobogganing. At the foot 
of the hill they wrecked them- 
selves and all except one was 
badly injured. That one had 24- 





| 
| hour duty and all the measles pa- 
| tients. Awful. But even at that a 
hospital was better than no hos- 
| pital. 

Then ... shall I go on? I had 
| food poisoning. Awful. In Levy’s. 
There were two of us and we 
plead for a doctor or to be sent to 
a hospital. But people were busy 
and we were a nuisance. Finally, 
I whispered weakly: “We are dy- 
| ing and you do not even know our 
names or where to send our bod- 
ies.” That brought a doctor and 
he brought ambulances—two of 
them—and we were carried out 
on stretchers and went in proces- 
sion with sirens to clear our way, 
to that longed for hospital. Won- 
derful. We lived. 

So I broke my arm on the ice 
one cold day on the farm when I 
was feeding the cattle. That day 
there were 17 broken arms in that 
hospital and all were taken care 
of. I actually did not care when, 
at three a.m., I came out from un- 
der the ether to find myself still 
in my work shoes and cattle feed- 
ing dress, but warm and com- 
fcrted with my arm all set. 

I am for hospitals. And I truly 
wish that the legislature would 
break down and tax all of us, “ac- 


an act of insubordination which I 
will not tolerate on this campus.” 

McDonald said no disciplinary 
actions was being taken against 
two other history professors who 
walked out of the same meeting. 
“They're back in my _ good 
graces,” he said. 

The events leading up to the 
faculty meeting date back to the 
fall of 1957 when a letter came 
down through the college admin- 
istrative channels to the history 
department to restudy reading re- 
quirements with a view toward 
adjusting them (“lower,” said Dr. 
Rippy; “achieve some uniformity,” 
said McDonald). Rippy, who is the 
only full professor of history 
other than the department chair- 
man, conducted the study together 
with the other professors and 
found that the requirements then 
in existence “were reasonable,” 
The requirements were not al- 
tered. 

In the summer of 1958, Dr. 
Rippy said he was told by the 
department chairman, Dr. Preston 
Williams, that: the track coach 
and the football coach would be 
used to teach history and govern- 
ment. Rippy said he was informed 
the college “had to have jobs for 
the coaches during the summer 
and the only way to pay them was 
to have them teach.” Rippy said 
the track coach had no training 
that qualified him to teach gov- 
ernment and that the football 
coach “may have a minor in 
history to go with his major in 





cording to the ability to pay” and 





| general. MF.C. 


physical education but he has 


invest an adequate amount of the : never taught history in the years 
proceeds in hospitals: special and | he had been on this campus.” 


Last February, Rippy said, the 


the 


denied allegations | 


dean called Williams about the 
number of failures and drop-outs 
in history. Two professors (not 
Rippy) were told they were par- 
ticularly at fault. Rippy said both 
professors had three large sections 
of 85 students each instead of 
the normal load of five sections of 
25 to 30 students each. He said 
the actual number of failures was 
ten per cent, but that another 
two per cent dropped out, making 
a total of 35 per cent, which the 
college thought was too high. 
Rippy said the department took 
the position that ten per cent was 
a “not unreasonable’ number of 
failures and that it felt it was 
not accountable for the drop-outs, 

“On February 22nd,” Rippy 
| said, “I had coffee with President 
| McDonald and was quite heart- 
|} ened to hear him say that he was 
| not trying to lower standards and 
|that the two of us had had a 
| misunderstanding. I went away 
| feeling pretty good, but that very 
|night there was a faculty meet- 
ing. Dean O. B. Archer (Dean of 
| the College) got up, and his first 
| Statement was ‘What would you 
|} Say if someone had taken $600 
| out of your pocket?’ I could see 
then,” Rippy said, “that we were 
| going to have another discussion 
}about student failures, so I just 
| politely got up, and without say- 





| iny anything, I left. 
“Unfortunately, after I left, 
some four other history professors 
and one administrator left also, 
and some of them went out the 
back door, which slammed. That 
is the one thing I regret...” Ad- 
vised later Dean Archer had been 
personally insulted, Rippy said, 
“We replied that we certainly 
meant nothing personal, our dif- 
ferences were academic, and if 
Dean Archer felt personally ag- 


we did. The following Sunday, 
the other two professors were 
called in to President McDonald’s 
office. The same day, I received 
a letter saying my contract was 
not being renewed in May.” 

President McDonald told the 
Observer “There was no re- 
lationship between our analysis of 
the failures and Dr. Rippy’s leav- 
ing. He walked out of a faculty 
meeting...I can’t have that.” 
When asked about Dean Archer’s 
statement about the school losing 
money, McDonald said he “heard 
no such remark.” As for the 
athletic instructors teaching gov- 
ernment courses, McDonald said 
they were qualified master’s de- 
gree teachers. He said he didn’t 
know if they had gotten a major 
or a minor in: history because 
he didn’t have their records. 








IS THINKING 
DANGEROUS? 


Lovers of conformity or tra- 
ditionalism, either social and 
religious, know thinking is a 
danger. Unitarians believe in 
honest thinking about religious 
creeds and dogmas. This liberal 
approach to religion often 
challenges uncritically held be- 
liefs. Unitarians believe think- 
ing is potentially dangerous to 
everything but truth. 

If you think honest thought 
is a good basis upon which to 
build a believable faith, you 
may be a Unitarian without 
knowing it. 


Unitarian Church 


of Austin 
Meeting: 2117 W. 49th St. 


For Literature or Information 


Rev. Brandoch Lovely 
$000 Parkcrest Drive, Austin 3, 
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SUBVERSE, Marya Mannes, with 
drawings by Robert Osborn, 
George Braziller Inc., 1959, 144 
PP., $3.95. 

AUSTIN 

This amusing collection of 
rhythmic satire is best summed 
up by the authoress herself: 

The little verses printed here / 
Do not sell peace of mind or 
beer,/ But are constructed to 
arouse / Impertinence towards sa- 
cred cows,/ To loose the pebble 
from the sling, / And pierce, with 
rhythm and with rhyme, / The 
lunacies of our time. 

Unofficially subtitled “Politics 
Can Be Funny,” “Unstuff the 
Shirt,” and “Take This Instead of 
Miltown,” Miss Mannes’ effort is 
largely a collection of verses 
which she wrote for Reporter 
Magazine unser her byline, Sec. 
The focus of her wit extends be- 
yond such contemporary Ameri- 
can phenomena as quiz games and 
company ties to include the Mid- 
dle East, British and Greek foibles 
on Cyprus and the revolutionary 
to the south, Fidel Castro. 

A four line effort, entitled “D.A. 


Notes on ‘Subverse’ 


and almost 
arouse libidinous thoughts 


R. Wants Atoms-For-Peace Proj- 
ect Abandoned,” is typical: 

Ribbons a-flutter and orchids a- 
tremble,/ Yearly the vigilant 
Daughters assemble, / Affirming 
in fervid and firm resolutions / 
Their permanent veto on all revo- 
lutions. 

On the subject of the public 
amours of some of our more 
widely known citizens, Miss Man- 
nes writes: 


Blessings, I say, on a kind of 
news/ That has nothing to do 
with political views,/ Nothing to 
do with the hammer and sickle, / 
A lot to do with the frail and 
fickle, / Nothing to do with doom 
or terror. / Solely confined to 
frolic and error. / Isn’t it shocking 
..?2 Would you believe ...?/ 
Wouldn’t you think ...? Can you 
really conceive ...?/ Clucking of 
tongues and shaking of heads / 
As we follow the arrow to publi- 
cized beds, / Where the sillier 
dolls and the foolisher guys / 





Make us feel healthy, wealthy— 
and wise. 

Despite the curtsy to the non- 
political, her verses are often 
frankly partisan, such as this ten 
line commentary on the McCarran 
Act: 

The blood that made this nation 
great/ Will now be tested at the 
gate / To see if it deserves to be/ 
admitted to democracy,/ Or 
rather to that small elite / Whose 
hemoglobin counts can meet / Re- 
quirements of purity / Consistent 
with security. / And with that 
small and rabid mind / That 
thinks itself above mankind. 

Somewhat closer to home (no 
closer than the Austin PTA) ap- 
plies this thrusting rapier, entitled 
“Postmaster Versus Poet”; 

Concerning attempts to bar Ly- 
sistrata from the mails: “Mr. 
Summerfield’s charges ... assert 
that certain passages in ‘Lysis- 
trata’ are ‘well calculated to de- 
prave the morals of persons ... 





pany insignia, products or colors 
also are being utilized to foster 
feelings of belonging among em- 
ployees."—New York Times. 


equally cert Feeling unwanted / Don’t seem 


to belong? / Life has no meaning? 


minds of the average : 
ap wirers Get lost in a crowd?/ Salvation is 
reader’."—New York Her ; 
seine here, man, there’s no need to ery: / 
‘ The world will be yours with a 
Is your libido, Norn Mite mpany tie./ Oh, if you’re So- 
Roused by the birds and | cony, you'll wear a red horse, / 


If so, 


To ban Aristophanes./ F 
ure and wit in amorous f 
depraving 


never 


the pages of Spillane. / ( 
healthy urge of man/ Espe am I? 
if it’s fun, / 
American / 


And nuts means you're in Scuth- 
rn Screws;/ The RCA boys have 
small dog, of course;/ Come 
ser, my friend; who are you? / 
No longer, no longer, that terrible 
he,/ That echoing moan, Who 
Now the heart’s song is 
At last I belong—You can tell by 


we 


company tie! 


Mr. Summerfield 


and 
the bloody kill-a 


profane 


But 
From mak 


neve 


with a gun. 


The urge to quote a sa 
corporate man, entitled I 
Chains, is irresistible: 

“Hundreds of 
tions in this country r 
pany ties as sales aids ) 
ing recognition of their lu ith 
and trade-marks. 
designed ties incorporatir 


There are 144 pages of such, 
iching on such vital elements of 
fashions as Miss 
Rheingold, presidential golfing 
wire-tapping, ranch-style 

ises and the sack dress—all of 
sharp and irreverent, 
corresponding drawings by 
Thes Jsborn. Not recommended for the 
LG. 


national 
leading 


em light, 


i guard 











LEGALS 


NOTICE of Intention to Incorpo- 
rate a Firm, 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Pursuant to Article 1307, Re- 
vised Civil Statutes of Texas, 1925, 
as amended, notice is hereby 
given that Jack Ashby, Onnie 
Ashby, Hal Hart and Ora Hart, 
partners in Highland Lakes Nur- 
sery and Garden Center, Marble 
Falis, Texas, have incorporated 
under the name of Highland 
Lakes Nursery and Garden Cen- 
ter, Inc. Dated: February 15, 1959. 








Highland Lakes Nursery and 
Garden Center 

By: Jack Ashby 

By: Onnie Ashby 

By: Hal Hart | 
By: Ora Hart 


TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 

Notice is hereby given that GAY 
LAUNDRY, 901 South Jackson 
Street, Jacksonville, Cherokee 
County, Texas, formerly a sole 
proprietorship of L. M. Gay, dba 
The Gay Laundry, Jacksonville, 
Texas, shall be hereafter con- 
ducted by a corporation under 


‘ the same name, THE GAY LAUN- 


DRY, INC., a Texas Corporation 
with address as above shown. 
SIGNED this the 23rd day of 
February, 1959. 
THE GAY LAUNDRY 
By: L. M. GAY 


NOTICE OF INTENTION TO 
INCORPORATE WITHOUT 
CHANGE OF NAME 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN: 
Notice is hereby given that Ber- 
nard A. Delano, W. B. Garner and 
J. P. Gossett, partners, composing 
the firm of Delano and Garner 
Manufacturing Company and do- 
ing business under such name, 
will incorporate and will continue 
to do business as a_ corporation 
under the same name, Delano and 
Garner Manufacturing Company, 
Inc., and in compliance with Ar- 
ticle 1307, Vernon’s Civil Statutes 
of the State of Texas, will post 
this notice one day each week for 
four (4) consecutive weeks in a 
newspaper in Austin, Texas, and 
in a newspaper in Harris County, 

Texas. 
DELANO AND GARNER 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
By: B. A. DELANO 


CITATION BY PUBLICATION 
THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Robert Leroy Charles, De- 
fendant, in the hereinafter styled 
and numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 126th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, at or before 10 
o'clock A.M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 
that is to say, at or before, 10 
o’clock A.M. of Monday the 27th 
day of April, 1959, and answer the 
petition of plaintiff in Cause 
Number 113,196, in which Elta 
Wray Charles is Plaintiff and 
Robert Leroy Charles is defend- 
ant, filed in said Court on the 20th 
day of February, 1959, and the na- 
a of which said suit is as fol- 
ows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
ju ent in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for a decree of 

mee dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of defendant towards 
her of such nature as to render 
their further living together as 
husband and ‘wife altogether in- 
supportable; further al- 
leges that two children were born 
of said union; that plaintiff should 
be awarded their care, custody 


| hand and the seal of said Court at 





and control and that Defendant 


should be required to contribute a 
suitable amount for the support 
of said children as well as aili- 
mony pendente lite; Plaintiff fur- 
ther alleges no community prop- 
erty was accumulated; Plaintiff 
further prays for relief, general 
and special: 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff’s Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its is- 
suance, it sha’l be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR.., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 10th day of March, 1959. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 
Travis County, Texas 


By GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 
CITATION BY PUBLICATION 


THE STATE OF TEXAS 

TO Molly O. Duke, Defendant, 
in the hereinafter styled and 
numbered cause: 

You are hereby commanded to 
appear before the 98th District 
Court of Travis County, Texas, to 
be held at the courthouse of said 
county in the City of Austin, Tra- 
vis County, Texas, at or before 10 
o’clock A.M. of the first Monday 
after the expiration of 42 days 
from the date of issuance hereof; 





that is to say, at or before, 10 
o’clock A.M. of Monday the 27th 
day of April, 1959, and answer the | 
petition of plaintiff in Cause' 





Number 113,033, in which John B. 
Duke is Plaintiff and Molly O. 
Duke is defendant, filed in said 
Court on the 4th day of February, 
1959, and the nature of which said 
suit is as follows: 

Being an action and prayer for 
judgment in favor of Plaintiff and 
against Defendant for a decree of 
divorce dissolving the bonds of 
matrimony heretofore and now 
existing between said _ parties; 
Plaintiff alleges cruel treatment 
on the part of Defendant towards 
him of such a nature as to ren- 
der their further living together 


as husband and wife altogether '! 


insupportable; Plaintiff further 


alleges that no children born of | 
said union and no community | 


property was accumulated; Plain- 


tiff further prays for relief, gen- | 


eral and special; 

All of which more fully appears 
from Plaintiff's Original Petition 
on file in this office and to which 
reference is here made; 

If this citation is not served 
within 90 days after date of its 
issuance, it shall be returned un- 
served. 

WITNESS, O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts of 
Travis County, Texas. 

Issued and given under my 
hand and the seal of said Court at 
office in the City of Austin, this 
the 12th day of March, 1959. 

O. T. MARTIN, JR., 
Clerk of the District Courts, 

Travis County, Texas 
GEO. W. BICKLER, Deputy 


THE TEXAS OBSERVER 
March 21, 1959 
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The Lion and the Oxen 






In union, there is strengt! 
The fable of the I 
Oxen illustrates this 






forcibly. As long a 

Oxen stayed tozget! 

Lion dared not att 

‘the king of beast 

dissension and jea y gst 
his adversaries, ar 
separated. It was the 
for the Lion to attack 
destroy them une | 



















In ‘Sun Life, also, t 
When you become 
great international <« 

a group of farsighted 
two million policies 
who protect their f 
future through the med 


1 become one of 

women — the holders of 
certificates in 25 countries — 
themselves against an fncertain 
ré insurance. 


MARTIN ELFANT 









Why not 

pag — 201 Century Building Houston, Texas 
problems with CA 4-0686 

me today? 






SUN LIFE OF CANADA 















Light? This was the first of the great 

light beers brewed especially for hot- 

weather tastes. Good? Lone Star is 

blessed with the authentic flavor of a true 

Old World beer! Fully aged? ... Brewery fresh? 
Listen, Mister — Lone Star's certified. Every bottle 
and can from a brew certified by the world’s 





largest independent testing 
See... the certified number 


Come on... have a Lone Star! 


laboratories! 
is right on the label. 


5 


LONE STAR BREWING CO., SAM ANTONIO, TEXAS 











A Stirred and Stirred Up Hearing on Death 


Kilpatrick said. “Well,” said Tun- 


AUSTIN 


The Old Testament, he said, pro-| grading fcr the society which 


At times like “the bloody | vides for killing the killer, but! inflicts the death penalty and 


assizes,” 


tive remarked afterwards; at | Testament 


other times like a fundament- | 


alist révival, a Quaker meet- 
ing, a college philosophy class 
and the district attorney's 
closing argument to the jury, 
the hearing on abolishing the 
death penalty in Texas cast 
up against legislators’ minds 


| 


|uled to die for stomping his aged 


|The boy told Reid he was one cf| Houston and Dallas 


| 


questions and values new to) 


some of them and enraging to 
others. 


Every witness favored Rep 


Ronald Bridges’s bill to do away | 


with the death penalty, but many 
members of the House 
jurisprudence committee indicated 
they regard the case for such a 
step as theoretical milksoppery. 
Nevertheless, at the end of a long 
evening, during which one there- 


criminal | 


as one representa- | nowhere is this found in the New | puts the members of this society, 


| including the jurors, on the moral 
Six or seven years ago, he said, | level of the criminal.” “Organized 
Buster Northern, 19, was sched- | crime flourishes in the shadows of 
| the electric chair,” he also argued, 

Now he was prepared to tell 
that their 
of | executions have not deterred mur- 





grandmother to death for $12. 


children, five others 


seven 


| whom had been in the peniten- | derers; that San Antonio’s mur- 


tiary, and that he had been taught/der rate is lower with fewer 
nothing but steal what you need. executions. 

The boy was repentant, Reid said.| He has studied 80 murders in 
The officer who arrested the boy |San Antonio and a like number 
arrived at the prison, and 15 or|in the Far East, he said, and “I 
20 minutes before the execution,| knew that the death penalty is 
Reid remarked he thought it sad | not a deterrent to crime.” From 
society had not helped the boy | 1955 through 1958, he said, these 
before it was too late. “The offi- were the statistics for Bexar, 
cer said, ‘It'll be a pleasure to| Harris, and Dallas counties: 

see him die: I arrested that boy, @ Bexar, three sentencings to 
I know that boy—I he’s death, one actual execution, 
no good’,” 172 murders at a rate of five to 


know 


. During the ceremonies, Reidj|nine per 100,000 people. 
tofore silent member. Rep. Bill F Sigg soe : 
Holl i. of Grand Saline, made said, the boy thanked all who; @ Dallas, seven sentencings to 
lowell, o ran aline, . : 3 
peavesat edly had helped him and asked the death, three executions, 250 
a summary affirmation that he 


opposes the death penalty as a 
matter of conscience, and another 


him repeat the | murders at a rate of five to 12 per 
The officer left. | 100,000 people. 


chaplain to let 
Lord's Prayer 


initially skeptical, Rep. Byron “The mechanics of the execu-| @ Harris, ten ' ; 

Tunnell. Tyler. concluded that 0" was over, and I left just death, five executions, 547 

morally the death penalty may when the doctor said, ‘I pronounce | murders at a rate of 12 to 18 
= * ~ | him dead’ Reid remembered.) per 100,000 people. 


be wrong, the bill was sent to a 


I tt hich > “This officer was out on this ‘If it were a deterrent we 
subcommittee which is repre- ‘ 
: : . stump crying. ‘What's the matter should get all the murders—we 
sented as friendly for study and . het : Reegte : : é 
2 I asked him. ‘You know some-/| don’t,” Hausman said. “Organized 
reworkin , : : 
. thing.’ he said when I heard/crime should flourish in Bexar 
Rep. Jim Bates, Edinburg, fresh 13+ boy pray I wanted to put| County. It doesn’t. Harris County 


from his duty as prosecuting at- 
to reared back in his chair 
evening and de- 


orney,. 


often in the 


and does have major crime.” 
Bates wanted to know whether 


in London in 1957 there were 17 


him 


‘Son, everything's going to be all 


my arm around Say, 


right’.” 

nmande t , , any- . ; : : . 
manded to know what, if er The story of the officer's change | murders. and 16 executions, and 
thing the it ses ) > ae ‘ ‘ 
ae Se ee be was “probably better than the | that’s 
di i the kind »ple who , ” i = 

» with the kind of people ~ | story of the actual execution,”|no such figures, 
murder children and rape help- Reid said 

ia Se r M4 

less women William Stro- :, : | THEN THERE BEGAN one of the 

$ women. Rep. ~~ He has talked to condemned 


man, San Angelo, insisted capital 
punishment deters crime and 
wanted to know what the Meth- 
abide by if not the 
of the Old 


odists do 
words 


literal Testa- 
ment 


“When the Lord commanded the 


sharpest egghead-country boy 
clashes in recent hearings. Dr. 
John Silber, assistant professor 
of philosophy at the University 
of Texas and winner of numerous 
| student and faculty prizes for 
excellence in teaching, testifying 


people and their families and has 
helped ship bodies to Indiana and 
done whatever he could 
fort the victims of the 
Reid said. “There must be a bet- 
punishing those who 


to com- 


system, 


ter way of 


commit capital crimes than the any 
people of Israel, I think it was, | electric chair.” he said }as a private citizen, made a few 
to go out and kill a lot of people, Since the averace “life im- | Points quickly: that “the rich or 
the Philistines, I believe it was—| prisonment” term works out to | the well represented do not get 


that was God's order, wasn't it?” 
he demanded of the Rev. Dana 


glectrocuted,” that the death 
penalty is not given evenly in 
capital cases so can hardly be 


about ten 


he added, a special kind of sen-| 
tence must be devised, so that 


years after good time 


Green, a Methodist minister in 

Austin. “The eye for an eye, a people likely to commit crimcs _— deterrent to a hese 

tooth for a tooth! And he that again may be kept locked up, but| murderer who knows he can get 

taketh the life of one he shall | those deserving a second chance # 8004 lawyer, that publicity 
about sensational crimes causes 


lose his life—That’s in the Bible, 


isn't it?” 


+ 


could have it 


’ them to be repeated, that “I know 
Rep. Joe Ed Winfree, Houston, 


of no careful scientifically re- 


| 
sentencings to} 


to the electric chair, I would 
vote to abolish all punishment!” 

Nevertheless, Silber said, “we 
all have a kind of corporate guilt. 
With capital punishment no one 
has a chance to make a correction. 
Other forms of punishment give 
a man a redemptive opportunity.” 

“I don't know how I'll vote. 
But whichever way I'll vote I'll 
not be voting to send an innocent 
man to prison,” Tunnell declared. 

“I think you got plumb outa 
line and [I think you oughta admit 
it,” Stroman popped Silber. “Con- 
victing an innocent man—that’s 
not in the books. Deterring crime 
with an innocent man—we have 
every precaution, a man must 
be fairly tried and convicted be- 


yond a reasonable doubt by 
twelve good, lawful men of the 
county.” 





“You believe no man who is 
innocent has ever been con- 
victed?” Silber asked. 

| “I'm not asking you to ask me 
| questions!” Stroman said. “I'm 
| asking you.” 

“But you're not giving me the 
opportunity to answer,” Silber 
said. 

Then ex-DA Bates moved in on 
the intellectual professor Silber. 

“You ever talked to the families 
of any of these dead kids?” he 
asked. “No,” Silber said, “but have 
you ever talked to the families of 
those executed?” “Of people who 
| have been murdered, raped, and 
shot...” Bates drove on. “No, 
;}but I imagine they have the 





lization has errected legal insti- 
{tutions to prevent them from 
| inflicting their lust,” Silber fired. 
|\*“How do you know whether it 
| deters crime? You haven't talked 
| to them!” Bates said. “You've 
made a lot of hidebound general 


| declarations. I've 


| you know anything by looking 


at a man’s face except what he 
looks like,” Silber said. 
| what he says! What he says!” 
| Bates retorted; “You don’t know!” 
he insisted. Silber replied: “You 
as a member of the committee 
|think that nobody knows any- 
|thing about the institution of 
criminal justice except a criminal 
| lawyer.” 

Rep. Jerome Jones asked Silber 
|if he had any statistics to prove 
| poor people are executed but not 
|rich ones. Silber said a recent 


| 





| warden at Sing Sing said he had 


| never known of a rich man being 
|}executed, and he asked Jones, 


Rev. Green allowed that it was, | ph , - he ES , 

: . Hat 1b We ad yuestion. Thi ellow in , é 

but als ait ha a & question. this fell spectable evidence that capital 

ut also, he said, is an injunction | Houston. Stickney. was rumored ‘ah ant ae 

for a new husband not to work for | t> have fallen in love with his ae a os oe. —_ 
_ siete SP ; 7 ut suppose it were a moderate 

a year after he marries, that he | best friend’s wife. On a picnic | 4 

anaux Gat at aa “ deterrent he argued: there would 

may take care of his wife. “Life he killed his best friend, and cs ; 

: ee th ke oe wim of , {still be decisive reasons against 

is sacred because it is a gift of “then his best friend's wife, she! tal h Th t 

. ' tt : Fe i. ourts | 

God.” he said his church main-| was a good pure girl and she re- Ss ment —_ € _ 

tain ; “2 c are not infallible. Killing an in-} 

Sins pulsed him—he killed her. Now 


Seldom has a routinely sched- 
uled hearing afforded more fun- 
damental excitement 
than this one. 

ON REID, EDITOR of the 

Huntsville Item and the AP 
man in that city, averred that 
1937 he has witnessed 157 
executions at Huntsville. In ex- 
tended testimony advocating the 
abolition of capital punishment, 
he told the committee 


session 


thi 
talid 


since 


All I can say is that after 22 
years and 157 executions, I'm still 
not used to it....I can recall the 
first execution. I think it was a 
Negro from East Texas ... All I 
can remember is that he fell on 
his knees and sang a Negro spir- 
itual, and having a pretty good 
ear for music, I thought he sang 
pretty well, for a fellow who was 
about to die.” That night, home, 
thinking, he asked, “Is this man 
innocent or guilty? Were there 


special circumstances in his case | 
Did | 


not presented to the jury? 
he have proper counsel, or was 
he railroaded to the chair, as we 


necent man to deter others from 
| killing, then you're talking about 
killing an innocent like a sacri- 
ficial lamb. If it’s important to 
protect the innocent, we have a 
| duty to protect the innocent who 
is falsely convicted of a capital 
crime. I think it is tenfold out- 
rageous when an innocent man 
is killed by society to deter others 


what are gonna do with a 
man like that? Does he belong in 
the penitentiary or any place on 
earth?” Winfree asked 

“Ten.” 


you 


said Reid. “Possibly in a 
mental hospital, or under lock 
and key. He’s a young man He | 
may in time, under proper train- 
ing, become a fine person.” 
Winfree wondered, supposed he 
did, suppose he married, and had 
a child, a boy. “I wonder if he’ Sijber’s main point, that under 
wouldn't transmit of those | fallible courts capital punishment 
violent ideas into his boy's blood?’ ;commits society to a policy of 
the colonel asked. Out of MY! executing innocent men to deter 
field, said newspaperman Reid. | crime, excited great hostility from 
But there are cases at Huntsville Tunnell and Stroman. Tunnell 
where such people recover: cre| thought this would lead to an 
Houston man who had “three last | abolishing of all punishment. Not 
suppers” and barely escapei the/<9 Silber replied: you can re- 
chair now is working in Houston, | habilitate a man in prison, and 
has two fine child:en, and “is! i¢ you make a mistake about his 
making good today.’ | guilt you can make some resti- 
turn those criminals|tution to him, but only if you 
you're going to encourafe | have not already killed him. 
others to commit the same things,”| “I don’t see any intellectual 
Stroman said. “The record doesn't | difficulty in this position,’ Silber 
show it,’ Reid said said, and ancient wars between 
; town and gown were renewed in 


ity” 


some 


“If you 
loose, 


until our courts attain infallibil- | 


know people have been in this | THEN APPEARED Robert Haus- | ne room 
and other states? Of 157 exe- | man, M. D., a forensic path- | 
cutions, I’m sure there have been | ologist, and Bexar Cunty medica! “I don't see the _ intellectual 


at least six or seven executed | examiner, a slight man of clipped 
for crimes they did not commit, | accent and Dutch origin. He had 
and Lord only knows how many | written Rep. Bridges that the 


people died for crimes they did | death penalty “is without justifi- 
cation under modern concepts of 
punishment. It 


commit but whose punishment 
was too severe for the crime.” 





criminal is de- 





much,” Tunnell said, “but I think 
you're putting a rather harsh bur- 
den on this committee. If I 
thought for a minute that my 
vote would be interpreted as a 
vote to send an innocent man 


| ““Isn’t it also true that rich people 
have better lawyers than poor 
ones?” 


AROLD KILPATRICK, who 

spoke for the assembly of the 
| Texas Council of Churches, said 
{he was authorized to testify that 
capital punishment is “an ana- 
chronism from barbarism” to 
which the assembly is opposed 
on theological, moral, and human- 
itarian grounds. “Death is so final 
and irrevocable,” he said. “There 
| is many a man who goes to the 
electric chair because he does 
not have friends.” 

He told of a late teenager con- 
victed and sentenced to die as one 
of four involved in a_ holdup- 
melee in which a man was killed. 
“He had one friend who talked to 
a member of the jury just before 
the execution,” Kilpatrick said 
(not mentioning that he was the 
“friend” in question). The juror 
said he had doubts about the 
verdict, and, this publicized, sev- 
eral other jurors said the same 
thing. The sentence was com- 
muted and the man is now a 
prisoner at Huntsville. 








“The day of the death penalty 
is over in most of the civilized 
world,” Kilpatrick said. 

“You think it’s morally wreng 
for society to take the life of a 
person?” Tunnell asked, “I think 
that only God has that right,” 





looked the! 
people who do these things in the} 
;eyes. Have you?” “I don’t think | 


“And | 


nell, “I don’t know how intel- 
lectual it is, but it’s a very sound 
argument.” 

Biil Youngblood, owner of Ter- 
minex Co. in Austin, a young 
and impeccably garmented wit- 
ness, appeared as a private citi- 
zen to read a carefully prepared 
statement on the history of capi- 
tal punishment, the fallibility of 
courts, judges, and witnesses, and 
the disadvantages of a poor de- 
fendant as against a man “who is 
able to hire somebody like Dan 
Moody to defend his case for 
$5,000." He closed quoting Lewis 
E. Laws, formerly the warden at 
Sing Sing, thusly: 

“The death penalty is a relic 
of savagery, perpetuated by a 
custom and in ignorance, main- 
tained by false assumptions and 
consummated in a killing that is 
legal in name only; it is illogical 
and inconsistent with religion and 
morality; it condones in an act 
|of an agent what would be mur- 
der for an individual; it carries 
out in secrecy what would be 
revolting in public; it is man- 
made and fallible and, therefore, 
|subject to gross miscarriage of 
| justice; it is ineffective and sets 
|an example for murder; it vio- 
lates the teachings of Jesus and 
the conscience of enlightened 
mankind.” 
| Bates demanded that anyone 
| who knew the names of six or 
| seven Texans executed for crimes 
|they did not commit come for- 





} 
| 
| 


all. Hausman remembered | blood lust in their eye, and civil-| ward with the names of at least 


| five. Although Reid was sstill 
| present, he did not do so. Thera- 
|fore, Bates said, “I’d like to be 
represented as saying someone has 
| misrepresented facts to this com- 
| mittee.” (Reid has said before 
| he will not name names because 
he does not want to cause sur- 
vivors unnecessary grief.) 

John Barrow of the Friend's 
meeting in Austin and Otto Hof 
| man, a Quaker who is an organ 
builder, spoke, “It is not for the 
state to take life,” Hoffman said. 
Rev. Bob Bryan, a Methodist 
minister in Austin, said the chap- 
lain at Huntsville, Cecil McKee, 
| told him that after witnessing one 
|execution, one knows the death 
penalty is not “morally defen- 


sible.” 


ERRY HOLLEMAN, president 

Texas AFL-CIO, testified that 
the state unions in convention 
approved the abolition of capital 
punishment. He argued that capi- 
tal punishment is not a deterrent 
to crime because no one, he be- 
lieves, can actually imagine him- 
self dead. This, he felt, was not 
the strongest argument. 

“The greatest argument,” he 
said, “is the moral aspect of this 
question. We look back with real 
horror on burning witches at the 
stake...I think people will have 
the same horror as they look 
back on us, realizing that we were 
uncivilized,...I think it is im- 
moral for society to take a life. 
It isn’t necessary. It’s too final.” 

Bates said just as life is taken 
in war to protect against aggres- 
sion, life is taken in Texas to pro- 
tect “our home, our women, and 
our kids from the _ internal 
aggressor.” Holleman said, “If I 
had a way to stop enemies of 
our country without shooting and 
killing them, I would. You don’t 
have to kill to stop crime.” 

Rep. Hollowell said to the bill’s 
sponsors, “As a matter of con- 
science I stand with you.” When 
Tunnell made a point in miti- 
gation, Hollowell said shortly, “It’s 
a matter of conscience with me 


Rep. Jones said he didn’t wa 
anybody to think remarks in 
committee necessariy indicated 
how members meant to vote, 

HE BILL is now in the hands 

of Reps. Mcllhany, Pearcy, 
Pipkin, Lewis, and Jones. R. D. 
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and I’ve made my statement.” e 
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